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THE REVISED GAME CODE 


HE introduction of the revised Game Code in the 

House of Representatives on February 23 marks 

the beginning of another epoch in the history of 
Pennsylvania game management. 

Broad in scope and liberal in policy, the proposed new 
code nevertheless carries in it enough teeth to insure ade- 
quate punishment for those who flaunt the laws laid down 
for the protection of wildlife and their fellow men. 

If passed with all proposed amendments, which are out- 
lined in detail for your information on Page 3, the new 
law will enable the Game Commission to institute a more 
far-reaching program of wildlife management than ever 
before. Particularly will it furnish a means to assure much 
more public hunting territory in the densely populated 
sections of the Commonwealth—and more game to hunt. 

It will also enable the Commission to expand its re- 
search program to the end that only undisputable facts 
will form the basic method for determining the future wel- 
fare of the game supply. 

It will materially liberalize hunting regulations for the 
good sportsman, but will act as a curb to those who have 
no regard for the rights of others, and who know no law 
other than their own. 

It will provide additional safety in the woods and exact 
severe penalties from those who carelessly injure or kill a 
fellow hunter. 

It will permit further encouragement for those who wish 
to enter the field of game propagation for commercial pur- 
poses to the end that the commission will be able to secure 
more and better game birds to supplement its farm-reared 
stock. 

It will change the present bounty system by giving the 
Board discretionary power to regulate predator control as 
conditions justify. 

It will re-establish the staggered term system for mem- 
bers of the Commission so that there will always be a 
number of experienced men on the Board, who, because 
of their knowledge and experience, are invaluable in main- 
tenance of sound, progressive policies. 

These and many other proposals constitute the new 
amendments to House Bill 1000. The proposed changes 
were arrived at after months of conferences with organ- 
ization leaders throughout the Commonwealth, and it is 
hoped that all of them will receive your wholehearted 


support. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


() NLY six other bills of interest to sportsmen have 
been introduced so far, and in all probability most, 

if not all of them, will die in committee in that they 
are similar in nature to amendments already proposed in 
the new code. 

For instance, there is a bill in the House to close the 
season on quail during 1937 (House Bill No. 252). This 
legislation, while commendatory in nature, is more or less 
needless in that the Game Commission already has discre- 
tionary power to regulate seasons and bag limits. 

Another bill (House Bill No. 293), would place a bounty 
of ten cents each on crows. This measure, also presented 
in good faith, could not possibly be made workable under 
the Commission’s present setup—in fact, it would tend 
to defeat an amendment already asked for in the new code 
which would give the Board discretionary powers to regu- 
late bounties on predatory species. 

A bill (House Bill No. 453), which has both merit and 
demerit, provides for a special season for hunting deer and 
bears with bow and arrows. Although there was a strong 
sentiment in favor of a revival of this ancient sport evi- 
denced at the Federation of Sportsmen’s meeting in Feb- 
ruary, a motion to set aside particular areas for archery 
hunting was defeated at that time. 

Another bill (House Bill No. 846), would further safe- 
guard the landowner and his property by prohibiting the 
discharge of firearms within two hundred yards of his 
buildings, adding another fifty yards over the old law. It 
would also safeguard people traveling on the highways by 
prohibiting shooting within two hundred yards of any 
vehicular thoroughfare. 

One bill which will undoubtedly have the support of 
every sportsman in the State is House Bill No. 925 which 
seeks authorization for a Plaque in the corridor of the 
Capitol in commemoration of the long services of Dr. 
Joseph Kalbfus, first Secretary of the Game Commission 
and pioneer Keystone conservationist. It is the purpose of 
those interested to place the Plaque opposite that of the 
late Dr. Rothrock. 

Another debatable bill introduced recently (House Bill 
No. 959), would remove the skunk from the list of fur- 
bearing animals. The Game Commission has assured the 
organized sportsmen that if left in its hands to regulate 
as changing conditions warrant there need be no fear 


about drastic steps whenever necessary. 
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Bill To Revise Pennsylvania Game Laws 


HIS is the first complete revision of the Game Code in four- 

teen years. This bill eliminates numerous duplications and 
inconsistencies, and includes all of the laws under which the Com- 
mission operates. 

The proposed changes in the law were discussed in detail with 
the Directors of the State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, then 
at the annual meeting of the delegates of that federation, and as 
now presented this draft is in the form finally approved by the 
Board of Game Commissioners at a meeting sometime ago. 

In preparing this re-draft of the Game Code, we have eliminated 
entirely all portions of the law which have outlived their useful- 
ness; we have modified or removed needless and burdensome re- 
strictions upon law-abiding sportsmen; we have provided more 
adequate punishment for those who deliberately violate the game 
laws, commit depredations on the farms of the State, or are so 
inept or careless in the use of firearms as to constitute a menace 
to landowners and sportsmen alike. 


Major Changes Proposed 
Among the essential major changes in this bill are: 
. Commission Revamped 
—Change the name of 
the Commission from 
“Board of Game Com- 
missioners” to ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania Game Commis- 
sion,” and re-establish 
the rotating or staggered 
terms for Commission- 
ers which prevailed 
some years ago as rec- 
ommended by the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
The maximum term 
for Members of the 
Commission is changed 
to eight years instead 
of six years, with two 
Members to be appoint- 
ed every two years. 
The title of the chief 
administrative officer is 
changed to Executive 
Director instead of 
Executive Secretary. 
The proposed re-es- 
tablishment of stag- 
gered terms for Mem- 
bers of the Commission 
will at all times assure 
on the Commission a 
number of experienced 
men, who because of 
their knowledge and ex- 
perience are invaluable 
in maintenance of sound, 
progressive policies. 
. Issuance of Licenses—Place the responsibility for the issuance of all hunting 
licenses under the direct supervision of the Commission to eliminate cheating 
in the securing of such licenses, with added powers to revoke the licenses of 
those who are responsible for destroying personal property while hunting, as- 
saults upon landowners, using firearms to hunt while intoxicated, and persons 
who have committed other abuses which would justify revocation of hunting 
privileges. This authority is essential to curb unsportsmanlike practices and 
further to reduce carelessness with firearms in the field. 
. Safety Regulations—All of the present safety regulations and suggested new 
provisions have been assembled in one new article in the Code. Among the 
major new provisions are sections to prohibit hunting with firearms while in- 
toxicated or under the influence of narcotic drugs; carrying loaded shotguns 
and rifles in conveyances on the highways; shooting at game while it is on the 
public highways; climbing trees with shotguns or rifles; limiting the number of 
persons who may hunt together for small game to five in one party; and 
requiring reports of hunting accidents and punishing those who injure hunters 
with firearms and then flee or refuse to render assistance. 
. Encouragement of Game Breeding—Further encouragement for those who de- 
Sire to rear game for commercial purposes, and a new provision to give the 
Commission adequate control over those clubs, and individuals, which desire 
to rear or purchase ringneck pheasants, chukar partridges and mallard or black 
ducks for shooting purposes on their own lands. 
. Killing Game by Mistake—Further encourage those who kill wild birds or 
animals by mistake by allowing them to deposit only half of the penalty instead 
of the full penalty as now required. 
. Training Dogs and Field Trails—Modify the law with reference to training 
dogs and field trails, with a new provision authorizing the Commission to grant 
permits for retriever trails to encourage this growing sport in Pennsylvania; 
also a new provision to license clubs which hunt foxes with organized packs to 
give these groups proper recognition and piovide reasonable control over them. 
Game Lands and Refuges-—Modify the law with reference to game lands and 
refuges, especially to simplify the machinery under which the Commission may 
set up cooperative farm game projects and special game breeding areas to 
advance these new phases of the Commission’s program; also increase the 
maximum price the Commission may pay for State Game Lands from $10 to 
$30 per acre. 
. Bounty Regulatory Power—Give the Commission full regulatory power over 
bounties so the rate of payment may be fluctuated as economic conditions, fur 
prices, and the prevalence of predators may from time to time necessitate. 
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Sequence of Changes as They Occur in the Bill 


Selow is a complete summary of the proposed changes in the Game Code, with 
the sections where they occur: 
Article I. Preliminary Provisions—Doves and woodchucks are added to the list 





The bill would restrict parties hunting small game 
to not more than five persons 


of game birds and game animals; and certain birds of prey which are not de- 
structive are removed from the list of unprotected birds, and the Commission 
is given power, upon investigation, to remove any animal from the list of fur- 
bearing animals, or to add any bird to the list of unprotected birds, in any part 
of the Commonwealth (Sec. 101). 

Article II, Pennsylvania Game Commission—Renaming the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, with rotating eight-year terms (Sec. 201-202); changing the designa- 
tion of the chief administrative officer to Executive Director, providing that no 
member of the Commission shall be eligible for selection as Executive Director, 
and establishing the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS as an official publication 
and requiring that it be maintained as a nonpartisan organ (Sec. 205); 

Including in the law the established policy of the Commission with reference 
to political activity of its employes (Sec. 207); 

Revamping the power and duties of the Commission and its officers to conform 
with present needs (Sec. 214). 

Article III. Hunting Licenses—Authorizing the issuance of resident hunting 
licenses to members of the United States Army, United States Navy and the 
United States Marine Corps officially stationed within the Commonwealth to 
secure a resident hunter’s license (Sec. 301); 

Authorizing the Commission to issue not to exceed twenty-five complimentary 
licenses to specified non-residents (Sec. 304); 

Placing the issuance of all hunting licenses under the direct supervision of 
the Commission with power to designate issuing agents throughout the Common- 
wealth (Sec. 305); giving the Commission power to fix the fee to be retained by 
issuing agents not to exceed amounts stipulated (Sec. 307); 

A new provision authorizing the issuance of replacement licenses and tags where 
the original license or tag 
may be lost (Sec. 312); 

Authorizing the immedi- 
ate seizure of licenses in 
the field under certain stip- 
ulated conditions pending 
action of the Commission 
(Sec. 313); 

Extending the power of 
the Commission to revoke 
licenses for various offenses 
(Sec. 315); 

Reducing the minimum 
age at which hunting li- 
censes may be obtained to 
twelve years instead of 
fourteen years (Sec. 316); 

Increasing the penalty 
for non-residents who hunt 
without license to $50 in- 
stead of $40, reducing the 
penalty for persons who 
fail to sign their license 
before hunting from $5 to 
$1, and reducing the pen- 
alty for failure to submit a 
report of game killed from 
$20 to $2.50 (Sec. 316). 

Article IV. Special Per- 
mits—Provide for the issu- 
ance of regulated shooting 
grounds permits, and clari- 
fying the law with refer- 
ence to permit for fur buy- 
ers (Sec. 401); 

Liberalizing the law with 
reference to taxidermists 
selling unclaimed specimens 
and the shipment of specimens to taxidermists (Sec. 405); 

Allow licensed fur dealers to secure licenses at $5 for employes who operate 
from their central place of business (Sec. 406); 

Liberalizing the law with reference to rearing game for propagating purposes 
(Sec. 407); 

Setting up the conditions under which regulated shooting grounds may be 
operated (Sec. 410-412 incl.); and including the present roadside menagerie act 
in the Code (Sec. 417). 

Article V. Hunting Seasons—Bag Limits—This article has been materially 
revised and simplified, certain obsolete sections being dropped out entirely. 

Hunting for all birds and animals except game birds and game animals in 
season would be prohibited from October 1 to the opening date of the regular 
small game season and special permits issued by the Commission for October 
hunting to eliminate past abuses (Sec. 501); 

Giving the Commission power to limit the number of hunters crowding into 
one area when a special antlerless deer season is declared and authorize the 
issuance of permits at $2.00 (Sec. 501); 

Recognizing the Federal regulations fixing seasons and bag limits for migratory 
game birds (Sec. 503); 

Requiring persons who trap quail and ringneck pheasants to be held over the 
winter to report the number trapped at the end of the trapping period (Sec. 
504); 

Clarify the provisions relative to advertising changes in seasons and bag 
limits (Sec. 505); and 

Increasing the penalty for killing a bear to the same fine as a deer; namely, 
$100, and increasing the penalty for killing raccoons illegally from $10 to $25 
(Sec. 506). 

Article VI. Fur-Bearing Animals—This article has been materially revamped 
throughout and obsolete sections eliminated therefrom. 

It is made illegal to stake out or set traps for fur-bearing animals prior to 
the open vas or to take raccoons through the use of traps during October 
(Sec. 602): 

Prohibiting the taking of muskrats and beavers by shooting (Sec. 605); 

Including in the law the present special regulations relative to taking beavers 
(Sec. 604); 

A new provision requiring that raw furs shipped to points out of the State 
shall be reported with proper identification tag attached to enable the Commission 
to secure a complete record of all the fur-bearing animals taken for statistical 
and other purposes (Sec. 605); and 

Including in the law the present ruling allowing the killing of skunks in bor- 
oughs and cities at any time (Sec. 609). 

Article VII. General Hunting Regulations—This article has been generally 
revamped and modified wherever possible. 

Persons desiring to retain lawfully killed game longer than thirty days may 


(Continued on page 32) 
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AN’S 
ingenuity and 

skill have wrought won- 
drous changes during the past quarter 

of a century. It seems incredible to anticipate 
-qually startling developments during the next twenty-five 
years, yet I am sanguine enough to predict just that, especially in 
the field of wildlife restoration and management throughout North 
America. 

In making this bold assertion I do not wish to be numbered 
among that small but vociferous group of calamity howlers who 
hold that everything has been “going to the dogs”, that nothing 
worthwhile has been accomplished, that we are constantly losing 
ground in our crusade to restore wildlife, and that all of the old 
methods must be scrapped immediately in favor of something rad- 
ically new and different if we are to win our objectives. 


An Important Anniversary 


We are gathered here today to celebrate an important interna- 
tional event. It happens to be the twenty-third anniversary of this 
conference, and not only the second as many of you may believe. It 
was on March 1, 1915, that a mere handful of courageous pioneers 
were brought together at the old Waldorf-Astoria, New York, un- 
der the auspices of the American Game Association (whose activi- 
ties were taken over by the American Wildlife Institute a year and 
a half ago), for the first real conference on game breeding on this 
continent. 

That first conference has steadily grown and expanded into this 
big annual gathering of wildlife enthusiasts. The various names of 
the conference during the intervening years are unimportant, but 
it is important to note that in this meeting today are at least some 
of those who participated in the conference in March, 1915. If you 
don’t believe progress has been made, ask them. They will tell you 
that through this annual interchange of ideas from all parts of 
North America, and the things which happened thereafter through- 
out the land, the wildlife restoration movement has made notable 
forward strides. The best proof of this statement is to examine 
into what has happened in your own part of the country during 
the intervening years, then see how many of those advancements 
can be traced directly to these conferences. 


A Few Conference Mileposts 
Time does not permit a review of all that has gone before. After 


“Address delivered to American Wildlife Conference, St. Louis, Mo., March 
1-4. 1937 
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all, we who 
are here assembled 
are not so much concerned 
with the past as we are with the fu- 
ture. However, just a few of the important mile- 
posts are worth recording. Among the present movements 
which were launched or received real impetus at these conferences 
are: 

1. Widespread game breeding for restocking purposes. 
. Better laws and more efficient game and fish administration. 
The Waterfowl restoration program. 
Wildlife research, as we now know it, which started with the 
grouse studies 


WwW hy 


cn 


Trained manpower for wildlife administration. 

. Game management as applied to the land the American 
Game Policy. 

Cohesion among the organized forces—the Wildlife Federa- 


“I 


tion. 
The Wildlife Institute itself, proposed at one of these confer- 


Oo 


ences years before it was born. 

\mong these, the most important of all, in my opinion, was the 
adoption of the American Game Policy by the Seventeenth Con- 
ference in New York, December 2, 1930, after a committee headed 
by Professor Aldo Leopold, of which I had the honor to be a 
member, had labored two years in the preparation thereof. Much 
of what we are discussing at this conference was outlined in that 
policy. A re-reading of it will be refreshing and enlightening. I 


recommend you do so. 


Highlights of the Game Policy 


One common failing which all of us wildlife administrators, and 
organization workers have, is that we are prone to ignore the past, 
failing to dig into the record before we strike out on what seem 
at the moment to be untrod paths. In so doing we often waste 
much useful brain power and enormous sums of money making 
experiments in fields which others before us have explored fully. 

In presenting that policy the chairman of the committee, among 
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ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


Address Delivered to American Wildlife 
Conference at St. Louis, Mo., 1937 


other things, said: 
“The writing of this policy is hardly a beginning of 
what needs to be done. There remains the much bigger 
job of organizing and executing the demonstrations which 
the policy advocates. We sportsmen are on the carpet. Our 
present position is a defensive one. Our whole situation 
demands a positive program. Shouting outworn formulas 
only make matters worse.” 
The committee, in its introduction to the policy, reviewed the 
need for its general adoption, and in the concluding paragraph 
said: 
“We urge frank recognition of the fact that there is no pan- 
acea; that game conservation faces a crisis in many 
states; that the present order is radically unsatis- 
factory. Timidity, optimism, or unbending 
insistence on old grooves of thought and 
action will force the adoption of pol- 
icies which will limit their (game 
resources) use to a few.” 
Without intending to 
weary you, I wish 
to quote the 







first two 

paragraphs from the 

American Game Policy itself: 
“Game can be safely hunted only 
when the stock on each parcel of land is pro- 

tected against overkilling and provided with cover, food, and some 

protection from natural enemies. These provisions constitute game 

management. 

“The present system of restrictive legislation can not prevent 
overkilling without prohibition of all shooting, and never provides 
cover or food, except by accident. Continual restocking of range 
not provided with protection, cover, and food is no remedy. Hence 
in the long run the present system holds out no hope of conserving 
game, unless it is supplemented by game management on a large 
scale.” 

The Seven Basic Actions 

After further reviewing the situation and its needs that American 
Game Policy, adopted seven years ago, set up as objectives seven 
basic actions, the sequence of which I want you to note, briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Extend public ownership and management of game lands just 

as far and as fast as land prices and available funds permit. 

. Recognize the landowner as the custodian (Not the owner) 
of public game on all other land, protect him from the irre- 
sponsible shooter, and compensate him for putting his land in 
productive condition. 

3. Experiment to determine in each state the merits and demer- 

its of various ways of bringing the three parties (the land- 

holder, the sportsman, and the public) into productive rela- 


ho 


AND METHODS 


tionship with each other. Encourage the adoption of all ways 
which promise to result in game management. 

4. Train men for skillful game administration, management, and 
fact-finding. Make game a profession. 

5. Find facts on what to do on the land to make game abundant. 

6. Recognize the non-shooting protectionist and the scientist as 
sharing with others the responsibility for conservation of wild- 
life as a whole. 

7. Provide funds. Let the sportsmen pay for all betterments 
serving game alone. Seek private funds to help carry the cost 
of education and research. 


Recommendations Still Sound 


In the appendix to that policy will be found an analysis of all 
the foregoing recommendations, with special emiphasis upon fact- 
finding and education, and organization and finance. Among the 
former it will be found that three kinds of training are deemed 
essential: (1) Scientific training for research, (2) technical training 
for administration and private practice, and (3) vocational training 
for field workers. 

The chapter on organization and finance is especially interesting, 
particularly so since the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners about three years later at Mon- 
treal adopted a model state game and fish administrative law, pre- 
pared by a committee headed by Hon. Harry B. Hawes’ of Mis- 
souri, which includes practically all of the recommendations laid 
down in the American Game Policy. 

The introduction to the chapter in the American Game Policy 
on organization and finance very definitely says: “Policing was 
originally the sole function of game officials. While this function 
must continue, it is being rapidly overshadowed in importance by 
their new function as public leaders of a highly technical form of 
applied biology. Organization must change to fit this new function.” 

The adoption of that policy by such an important gathering 
caused widespread discussion of its recommendations. At first 
blush many objected to the policy, but upon mature thought they 
concluded that it was sound, Numerous state conservation agencies 
have made an attempt to apply those policy recommendations in 
one way or another, and quite a number of educational institutions 
have added special wildlife courses to their curricula. 

Professor Leopold and his associates of the committee which 
drafted the Game Policy more than seven years ago, I believe, 
unanimously agree that the basic principles then enunciated are 
still sound. I, therefore, offer no apology for reviewing them for 
your information today, lest we lose sight of sound moorings in 
this ever-changing sea of clashing opinions on the wildlife needs 
in North America. 


Present Trends in Game Administration 


It has for a number of years been my privilege to study wildlife 
conditions and administrative problems in most of the states, also 
to keep in close touch with leaders in both Canada and the Re- 
public of Mexico. The progress during the past five to ten years 
has been most encouraging, and about all that any reasonable per- 
son could expect in the light of our limited scientific knowledge, 
inadequately trained man-power, and the scanty funds available. 

Everywhere we are now getting better organized; we are cer- 
tainly more open-minded and willing to give and take; and instead 
of depending upon old rule-of-thumb methods we are digging for 
factual information. Best of all, we are launching programs to con- 
dition our lands and waters to make them attractive to wildlife. 
Dependence upon restocking and law enforcement alone to fulfill 
the demands of present-day rod and gun pressures is rapidly van- 
ishing in every thickly populated state, and the demand today is: 
What can we do? And how must we do it? 

The nine new research and demonstration stations, now cooper- 
atively maintained, about which you will hear fully during this 
conference, are beginning to supply this knowledge, but their num- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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6¢ 7 OOK at that bully go— 
I’ll bet he’s doing ninety 
miles an hour!” So exclaimed my ¥* 
companion as we paddled down a 
long canal in a Carolina ricefield. 
There had been a slight commotion in 
the still water some distance ahead of us; 
a small flock of widgeon had risen into the 
air, and wheeling in a wide circle, had passed 
us on the wings of the wind, the leader several 
yards in advance of his fellows. 

The duck was speedy certainly, but he was not 
doing ninety miles an hour or anything like it. 
Though my incredulous companion scoffed at the idea, 
and firmly held to his original estimate, the widgeon 
was very probably not making more than half that speed. 
As is nearly always the case, the velocity was overestimated. 

How fast do birds fly? The question, asked times without 
number, is still unanswered as far as the vast majority of ques- 
tioners are concerned. A good reply might be, “Not as fast as 
you think they do.” Such an answer is perfectly true, if lacking 
in conciseness. There is no doubt that the ancients wondered about 
it; anyone who has watched a bird fly, whether a student of or- 
nithology or a casual observer, will have speculated, idly or seri- 
ously, as to how fast it was traveling. The ancients had no way 
of arriving at any definite conclusion, and it is only in very recent 
years that anything like accuracy has entered into this most fas- 
cinating field of study. 

The result has been surprising and, to many enthusiastic guess- 
ers, highly disappointing. Birds do not fly so very fast after all, at 
least measured by man’s standards of speed. There is a wide range 
between the fastest and slowest fliers, of course, but the great 
middle class, so to speak, falls far short in actuality of the speed 
which has been credited to them for generations. 

Although man has long studied the mechanics of flight as illus- 
trated by these absolute masters of it, and while he has learned 
much from them, it is safe to say that as far as solving the mys- 
tery satisfactorily is concerned, only the fringes have been touched. 















MILES 


A bird’s wing is still the ideal and unmatched tool of efficiency in 
the air; a bird’s tail is still the perfect rudder and its body the 
perfect example of a streamlined, non-resistant solid for aerial 
navigation. 

Attempts have been made to produce a plane with wings which 
flap. It seemed logical that a wing, to perform its function satis- 
factorily, should move up and down, but success in this endeavor 
has not been attained. Many birds can soar for long periods of 
time on rigid pinions, but eventually they must flapt—-or come 
down. Despite human failures to match the performance of our 
feathered preceptors, some enthusiasts, quite carried away with 
the accomplishment of some hitherto unperformed feat of a plane, 
have declared that the birds have been beaten at their own game 
They say that man has gone them one better. But man will never 
go the birds one better, and, as a matter of fact, will never even 
be nearly so efficient in the air. 

I shall never forget a picture I once saw in a nationally-known 
newspaper which showed an airplane, piloted by a navy fier, 
which was speeding along upside down in the air. Under it was 
a caption which exulted in the statement that here was a feat im- 
possible for any bird to perform. Whoever wrote that caption 
would probably have been surprised had he been in a dug-out 
canoe with me one day in a Carolina cypress swamp. I was watch- 
ing the breath-taking aerial evolutions of a flock of wood ibises, 
those great snowy storks of the southern seaboard. There were 

incredible side-slips, nose-dives, tail-spins following each other 

in rapid succession, and at intervals an ibis would wheel 
over on its back and sail for some distance upside down. 

That same caption-writer had evidently never seen a 

pair of eagles indulging in combat, playful or serious, 
above a vast salt marsh, but I have, and I have 
seen them fly upside down. No, we have not 
gone the birds one better yet. Except in the 
single detail of speed. How fast, then, do 
birds fly? 
One afternoon I was driving along the 
hard-packed sands of an ocean beach 
near my home. Some distance 


The duck hawk attains a speed 
of nearly 200 miles an hour when 
, It swoops down on its quarry 


ahead, feeding at the edge of the surf, was a small flock of sand- 
pipers. A light breeze was blowing from behind and as I drew 
abreast of the busy little waders I leaned out and waved my hand. 
They sprang into the air, and wheeling out over the surf, par- 
alleled the beach and flew steadily along. I glanced at the speed- 
ometer as I kept pace with them, and found that it registered 
31 miles an hour. It is a good speedometer and has been tested 
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HICH travels faster, an express train or a 

canvasback—an airplane or a duck-hawk? Is 
the flight of birds as rapid as we think it is? And 
if you compiled a list of the ten swiftest-flying 
birds what would it show? Try it, and then read Mr. 
Sprunt’s article 


for accuracy periodically. We all maintained this speed for some 
hundreds of yards, then I touched the horn a time or two and 
waved again. The sandpipers at once accelerated, and drawing 
abreast once more I saw that our speed was now 43 miles. Again 
I blew and shouted, but no increase was noted. For fully a mile 
we cruised along together, then I slowed down and the little fliers 
shot on. 

This timing of bird speed by speedometer on a beach or straight 
road is possible to anyone interested in the matter, without the use 
of complicated instruments. More and more of the Southern 
beaches are becoming available to motorists, and the abundance 
of birds, the delightful smoothness of the surface and the com- 
parative freedom from annoying traffic make the experiment a 
fascinating one. The curlews which are frequently encountered 
are among the fast travelers of the shore-bird tribe. A friend of 
mine once paralleled two of these birds for seven miles along 
Daytona Beach with the wind abeam and found that they main- 
tained a perfectly steady rate of 34 miles an hour for the entire 
distance. 

One of the most interesting members of that family, and, in- 
deed, of all American birds, is the splendid golden plover, that 
prince of ocean migrants, whose over-water course is a non-stop 
performance of 2500 miles. Leaving the shores of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, the plover voyages straight across the uncharted 
ocean to Cuba and the West Indies. How long it takes him to do 
it is still unknown, but he must fly at high speed and sustained 
speed for he cannot, or at least does not, alight on the water. 
Exceedingly fat when they leave, plovers are thin on arrival in the 
South, all the surplus body-fat being consumed in the tremendous 
effort put forth. Naturally, they cannot be clocked over this 


ocean course, but on the return migration in the spring they fly 
up the Mississippi Valley, and there is on record an instance of 
a golden plover being timed by the engineer of a fast train in 
Illinois. The train was running at a rate of from 58 to 62 miles per 
hour. The plover not only flew alongside with no apparent effort 
but forged steadily ahead of the speeding locomotive, or, to use 
the words of the engineer, “beat with ease,” therefore making in 
excess of the maximum figure mentioned. 


On does not ordinarily connect the fragile little hummingbird 
with long-sustained flight. Certainly it is not thought of as an 
ocean voyager, and yet this feathered atom accomplishes startling 
feats of both speed and distance. Its admirers over much of the 
country realize that they do not see hummers in winter. At that 
season they are sojourning in South America or the West Indies. 


Illustrated by 


Paul Branson 


Reprint Courtesy 
American Legion 


To get there they must cross water and lots of it. The route of 
the hummer takes it across the Gulf of Mexico, and the over- 
water distance varies from five hundred to seven hundred miles. 
No one can say how rapidly this distance is covered, but it is 
certainly a non stop flight. 

The writer has on more than one occasion timed hummers. in 
flight by automobile speedometer. The average speed is somewhat 
in excess of 40 miles an hour. Speeds of 35 to 47 miles have been 
noted, and on one or two occasions in the North Carolina moun- 



































tains, some hundreds of yards of parallel running have shown 
speeds of exactly 45 miles an hour. 

Duck shooters will tell stories of “at least 75 or 100 miles an 
hour” attained by teal and other wild fowl. True, it seems that 
the birds are doing that, particularly if one leads them well and 
still misses. I have known gunners to lead a file of teal more than 
was considered necessary to kill the leading bird and actually hit 
either the last in line or one nearly at the end. The ducks have 
furnished a great deal of ground for speculation. 

The great majority of wild fowl, however, long thought to be 
very fast, do not as a rule average much more than 40 miles an 
hour. This will doubtless be a surprise to many sportsmen. 

Several years ago, Colonel Richard Meinertzhagen published 
in a scientific journal, The Ibis, a treatise on the subject and 
advanced the theory that birds in general have two speeds. One 
he called the normal rate, used under ordinary conditions and 
during migration; the other the accelerated rate, resorted to in 
time of stress or alarm, almost if not quite double the normal rate. 

Generally speaking, 40 to 65 miles an hour is the range of 
nearly all of the ducks. Everyday flight and migration speeds 
hardly exceed 45 to 50 miles. Hurried flight will sometimes result 
in an over a mile-a-minute rate. 

“King Canvas” seems to be the criterion of speed in the duck 
world as he is upon the table. This species has been known to 


(Continued on page 29) 
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PREPARING FOR YOUR 
RINGNECK EGGS and CHICKS 


By CHAS. W. WESSELL 
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ACH spring and summer, in steadily 
increasing numbers, Pennsylvania 
sportsmen enter upon ringneck pheasant 


propagation activities with varying success. 
Many individuals and associations, backed 
by previous experience and adequate equip- 
ment, bring through to [happy] maturity a 
good percentage of the day-old chicks re- 
ceived, or of the chicks hatched from eggs 
received. Others with no previous experience 

uccessfully raised a considerable num- 
ber of pheasants by following closely instruc- 
tions given in the Commission’s two hatch- 
ing and rearing bulletins. 


have st 


Advance Preparation Necessary 


also a 
who 


However, there are 
well-meaning sportsmen more 
hatching eggs or day-old chicks than their 
time, experience, equipment, space and 
finances will enable them to properly care 
for, and the result is always the same— 
huge losses and bitter discouragement. 


great many 


order 


It may be wise, then, to give more thought 
to determining the number of eggs or chicks 
required and to the many pro- 
visions and preparations the individual or 
association must make, if the 
to be raised successfully. 


necessary 
pheasants are 


It is better by far to order too few than 
too many eggs or chicks. Better to receive 
100 chicks and raise a majority of them, than 
to order 300 and lose them all through in- 
experience, inadequate equipment,  over- 
crowding, disease, etc. Yet more than once 
have such tragedies occurred, which could 
nave been avoided had the sportsmen been 
better prepared or had realized that they 
were attempting to many 
with the equipment at hand. 


raise too birds 


Bantams for Hatching Eggs 

Except in rare instances, where the sports- 
man or a member of his association is an 
experienced pheasant incubator man, all 
eggs secured should be hatched and reared 
under bantam hens. Much better results 
will be obtained through this method 
by the inexperienced propagator and 
the Commission’s bulletin, ‘“Hatch- 
ing and Rearing Ringneck Pheas- 
ants,” gives every step of this 
procedure in simple and direct 
language. 

Artificial incubation of 

entirely different methods 

from those used in poul- 
try incubation, and no 

matter how successful a 
poultryman may be with 
hatching chickens in an incubator, 
he will fail with pheasant eggs unless he 
knows the methods. Keeping this fact in 
mind will save many thousands of pheasant 
eggs to sportsmen, and an_ incalculable 
amount of discouragement and expense. 

On the other hand, when day-old pheas- 
ant chicks are received instead of hatching 
eggs, maximum results will be obtained by 
rearing them in well-controlled electric 
brooders. Under no circumstances should 
day-old chicks be placed under hens. This 
doomed to failure and thou- 
sportsmen 


procedure is 
sands of birds have been lost by 
in this manner. Day-old chicks should be 
artificially brooded and no attempt should 
be made to rear them in any other way 
Number of Chicks to the Brooder 
Electric brooders are much to be preferred 
over any other kind for brooding game birds 
ie brooder should be placed in a house 


and t 
free from draughts, thoroughly disinfected 
and well ventilated. A house which has pre- 
viously been used for poultry is not recom- 
mended. Baby pheasants become easy vic- 
tims of poultry diseases and cannot throw 
them off. 

In selecting the size 
here is a safe rule. The number of day-old 
pheasant chicks to be placed in any broode1 
should be one-third less than the 
poultry capacity of the brooder. In 
other words, if the manufacturer of 
your lists its 
150 day-old chickens, then you may 
safely place no more than 100 da 
old pheasants in that brooder. 
the poultry capacity is 300, then 
you are equipped for 200 pheasant 


brooder required, 


brooder capacity at 


1 
\ 


chicks, and so on. Strict adherence 
to this rule will insure better suc- 
cess. 

Too many chicks to the brooder 
will induce any number of difficul- 
ties from trampling to cannibalism 
and feather picking. Always remem- 
ber that if you are to achieve suc- 








cess your birds must get off to a good start. 


Chicks Hardened Before Shipment 


Prior to shipment from the game farms, 

pheasant chicks have already been dried off 
and hardened down from the 103 degrees at 
which they are hatched, to 100 degrees at 
which they should be placed in the brooder. 
Their own body heat, when they are placed 
in the shipping cartons in correct numbers, 
enables them to maintain the necessary 
temperature during shipment. 
Unless receive your chicks late in 
the day they may be fed immediately after 
placing under the hover. When they are re- 
ceived toward evening, feeding should be 
started early the following morning. 

[It is necessary to with your chicks 
when they are first placed under the hover 
and the little fellows should not be allowed 
to stray until they are used to their 
artificial mother and know where to go for 
must encouraged to 

“eet going” and all this will 
patience. You can learn by 
watch’ng the chicks, whether they are com- 


table and contented or 


you 


stay 


away 


warmth. also be 


eat until. they 


They 
only 


recuire 


not. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Old stone buildings were rebuilt 


HIS article will answer numerous in- 

quiries as to the origin, benefits derived 
and methods employed in making use of 
W.P.A. funds to develop State Game Lands 
Nos. 46 and 52 in Lancaster County and to 
conserve beneficial wildlife generally in that 
section. 

Federal funds for this purpose were origi- 
nally obtained under C.W.A., with the State 
Game Commission acting as sponsors, and 
improvement work was started on both 
tracts as soon as the project was authorized. 
The Commission contributed its share by 
furnishing tools and other materials. 

First, natural fire hazards were eliminated 
by removing standing dead chestnut trees, 
excepting den trees which were left stand- 
ing to provide homes for squirrels and other 
arboreal small game mammals. Fire trails 
were provided to facilitate fire fighting, and 
boundary lines were cut, painted and posted. 
Feeding shelters were built for wildlife. 

Later, under R.W.D., with County Com- 
missioners acting as sponsors, a more ex- 
pansive form of State Game Land develop- 
ment work was undertaken. Drivable roads 
were constructed at strategic points in order 
to facilitate fire fighting. Each of the Game 
Refuge boundary lines were cleared, instead 
of just being brushed out, in order to dis- 
courage future growth and thus eliminate 
this annual maintenance cost to the Game 
Commission. 

With the advent of W.P.A., road building 
was started on a large scale, and now driv- 
able roads for fire-fighting and patrol work 
extend from one end of each tract to the 
other and run through each refuge. These 
roads are all closed to vehicular traffic ex- 
cept for official use. Entrances to all of them 
are barricaded with locked gates as shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations. 

As the program progressed, Game Lands 
No. 52 was planted to natural food and cover 
producing trees and shrubs. The publicity 
this phase of the project received was wide- 
spread and resulted in many landowners 
making similar plantings. 

Under W.P.A. and the present policy of 
the Game Commission, the planting of game 
food patches gathered still further mo- 
mentum. As a result approximately 25 acres 
were planted in food strips and patches on 
both State Game Tracts last season. Plant- 
ings consisted of Kaffir corn, buckwheat, 
wheat, sunflower, soy beans, cow peas, mil- 
let, sudan grass, broom corn and Michigan 
wildlife mixture. The broom corn patch is 
portrayed in another of the accompanying 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
IN LANCASTER COUNTY 


By J. M. HAVERSTICK 


photographs. Experiments are being con- 
ducted at present with blue grass seed, com- 
mon lespedezia, and _ lespedezia_ serecia. 
These seeds were sown by W.P.A. employes. 
They are perennials and furnish excellent 
game food. 

All fruit trees on the two tracts were 
pruned by W.P.A. workmen, brush was 


cleaned out where it prevented the growth 





ae ts 
BP ade! 


Numerous feeding shelters were erected 





Many food strips were planted 


and bearing qualities of berry-bearing plants 
and vines because of lack of sunshine. A 
local landscape architect also donated hun- 
dreds of berry-bearing plants and shrubs 
which were planted by W.P.A. workmen. 
These included European wild bird cherry, 
Viburnum Opulus, Viburnum Lantana, 
Cornus Amomum, Lonicera Morrowi, Ligu- 


strum Regeleana, Black and Jap Walnut 
shoots, etc. 
State Game Lands No. 46 is densely 


wooded, and in clearing areas for plowing 
and planting, sufficient logs were obtained 
to construct a small log cabin with W.P.A. 
labor. This cabin will serve as game and 
fire protection headquarters. 

At No. 52 tract, several old dilapidated 
stone buildings had previously been razed 
as safety measures. These stones were re- 
assembled by W.P.A. men, as shown in 
the accompanying photo, to form a stone 





cabin, which when completed, will provide 
another temporary headquarters in this area. 

W.P.A. conservation work did not stop 
with State Game Land improvement work in 
Lancaster County. A project was sponsored 
by the County Commissioners last summer, 
in cooperation with the Federated Sports- 
men of Lancaster County and the Game 
Commission, to erect permanent type feed- 
ing shelters and covers. I have been in- 
formed that this project is the first one of 
its kind in the State and possibly the United 
States. Over 2000 strongly built feeding sta- 
tions, such as pictured, which should last 
for years, were erected in 31 of the 41 town- 
ships of this county. 

Arrangements were also made with many 
landowners to plant grain and other natural 
food for game along fence-rows, the edges 
of woodlands, gulleys, etc. 

The writer has just been informed at this 
date, viz. March 1, that a new W.P.A. 
project has just been approved to dig, spade 
and plant natural food for game in small 
plots and strips of land throughout the 
county where arrangements were previously 
made with landowners, and where additional 
landowners will cooperate in granting small 
portions of unused land for this purpose. As 
far as known, this latter project is also the 
first of its kind to be set up in the State or 
in the United States. Mr. R. S. Sullenberger, 
W.P.A. General Superintendent of Wildlife 
Conservation Projects, District 7, and Sec- 
retary of the Federated Sportsmen of Lan- 
caster County, will supervise these projects. 

The writer supplied the names and ad- 
dresses of the numerous landowners and 
sportsmen who had been in the habit of 
feeding game, to the W.P.A. foremen. The 
latter, having been properly instructed how 
to build feeding shelters, then contacted the 
said parties to ascertain where they had been 
in the habit of feeding in the past and super- 
vised the construction of permanent feeding 
stations at those places. 

The various Federal, State and County 
agencies, as well as the Federation of Sports- 
mens Clubs and individual farmers and land- 
owners within the county deserve much 

(Continued on page 31) 
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FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF COON 





The author, left, and Mr. J. A. Eckenrode, right, of York, Pa., 
with a season’s bag. 


HE close of the raccoon season last year terminated my forty- 
fifth year of hunting that animal for pleasure in the mountains 
of Southeastern Pennsylvania. Consulting my diary, I find that in 
those years I have taken 487 ringtails. 
Raccoon hunting is a great sport and is becoming increasingly 
popular. The barking of ’coon hounds on nights in season is now 
a common sound in many parts of the state. 


The animals have managed to adapt themselves to the changed 
conditions forced upon them by the inroads of civilization and the 
subsequent thinning out of the forests and swamps. In numbers 
they seem not only to have held their own, but to have increased, 
particularly in this section. In recent years I have taken them in 
woodlands which, in my youth, I knew to be uninhabited by their 
tribe. 


The ringtail is one of the seven sleepers, and goes into winter 
quarters at the first signs of cold weather, remaining there until 
early spring. 

Raccoons dwell in cavities beneath rocks, in hollow trees and in 
burrows dug by woodchucks. In the past decade I have found 
them denned in these respective places in a ratio of about six to 
three to one. They appear to prefer cavities beneath rocks to other 
retreats for the greater safety thus afforded. 


The raccoon prowls about wet places from choice, traveling 
along the borders of swamps and brooksides; it also follows paths 
made by deer and domesticated cattle to drinking places. 


The track of the ’coon is easily recognized, the footprints being 
long, with five separated toes in front and behind, and with a 
narrow but quite distinct heel, almost like that of a baby’s foot. 
The woodchuck’s track is the only one which might possibly be 
mistaken for that of a ’coon’s. The woodchuck’s prints are shorter, 
with four toes in front and five behind, but they likewise show the 
mark of a pretty well defined heel. 


The ’coon is a nocturnal animal and rarely leaves its den by day, 
except now and then to take a sun bath in a squirrel’s nest, or on 
a thick limb of a tree, where its grey fur, harmonizing with the 
color of the bark, makes it quite safe from recognition by anyone 
on the ground. 


The female ’coon is a stay-at-home, but the wandering habit 
possesses the male, although he invariably heads for home before 
daybreak. The wild ’coon mates in February and a litter of three 


HUNTING 


By V. K. DAYHOFF 


to five are born in April or May. By October they have been 
trained to shift for themselves. 

My examination of the contents of the stomachs of ’coons taken 
during November and December of last year shows that they are 
omniverous in their food habits. I have found their stomachs to 
contain frost grapes, corn, acorns, beech nuts, apples, frogs and 
venison. This season the stomachs of two ’coons contained chest- 
nuts, the first I found in any ’coon since the season of 1922. 


Mature ’coons weigh from 11 to 17 pounds. There are, however, 
a few exceptions. The largest I ever took weighed 23 pounds. 


The ’coon, in my opinion, is slyer than a fox and makes a more 
clever trail. It is a common trick for them to travel for short dis- 
tances through tree tops and along interlaced grape vines to con- 
fuse the trailing dog and to temporarily block his progress. 


Run down by dogs, a ’coon will often enter water several feet 
deep to do battle with his adversaries, and if the dogs accept the 
challenge to fight in the water, the ’coon invariably wins, no mat- 
ter how good the dogs are. 


It is not unusual for a wise, old ’coon to jump from the very 
top of a tall tree to the ground to make a quick get-away when 
pursued by dogs. An experienced ’coon can outfight several ordi- 
nary dogs and reach home, but it can seldom escape from a mod- 
ernly trained ’coon hound of good breeding. 


The female ’coon is a more dogged fighter than her mate and 
usually gives the dog a sterner time of it when run down than 
the male. In training dogs to trail raccoons, I have found that it 
is quite necessary to take the ’coon when it is treed. Somehow, if 
one doesn’t, the dog seems to get the idea that the chase is to 
no end and no purpose and he loses for the hunt the enthusiasm, 
without which he becomes “just another hound.” 


Treed by the dog at night, the ’coon is located by shining a 
flashlight in its eyes, which in the glow resemble two little balls 
of fire. If the raccoon hides itself in the upper branches of the tree 
and refuses to turn its head into the light, it cannot be distin- 
guished and a climb is in order for the hunter. 


Hunting parties which I have organized do not get results every 
night afield—not by any means. Sometimes, especially upon bright 
moonlit nights after the leaves have fallen, we do not even strike 
a trail. We have our best luck on dark, moist nights when south- 
erly breezes are blowing. 


Our chases average about thirty minutes and seldom take us 
more than half a mile from where the chase started. It has been 
our experience that nine out of every ten long chases had a deer, 
a fox or a mink ahead. 


There is one myth that needs exploding concerning the wild 
‘coon. The story that it washes its food before eating it is entirely 
false. They keep themselves very tidy, however, and I have never 
taken one that did not have a clean pelt. 


Raccoons are easily domesticated and make very desirable and 
amusing pets, but in their wild state they are courageous fighters, 
biting and tearing with their long, sharp teeth and slashing vi- 
ciously with the sharp claws of all four feet. 


We remove the entrails of the ’coon as soon as it is bagged and 
place the carcass in cold storage until the end of the season. The 
freezing process improves the quality of the meat as food and 
enables one to get better prices for the pelts. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FARM 


GAME REFUGE 


PROGRAM 


By R. A. McCACHRAN 


RTICLES dealing with the Farm Game Refuge Program, 
which was instituted last year, have appeared in several 
issues of the GAME NEWS. They have dealt particularly with the 
cooperation necessary between the landowner and sportsman in 
order to make this particular form of endeavor a mutual success. 
Full explanations have been given, outlining the preliminary re- 
quirements and steps necessary before an agreement to lease 
farm land for game refuges and public hunting purposes can be 
negotiated between the Game Commission and the landowner. 
Nevertheless, trequent inquiries are being made, if one must obtain 
a special permit to hunt on lands leased for Farm Game Refuge 
Projects. 

Such is not the case, and again it might be emphasized, that this 
plan provides tor the establishment of farm game refuges, with an 
accompanying acreage remaining open to public hunting. Actual 
experience with the setting up of the first few projects shows that 
approximately sixty-five percent of the leased territory will remain 
open to the public after the refuge and safety zone areas are de- 
ducted. Thus it is seen that the landowner has gratuitously thrown 
open over half of the farm for the use of the hunter. 

This does not necessarily mean that he is to consider himself 
a free agent and think he has permission to go on the land and 
act as he sees fit. He should remember that the Farm Game 
Refuge Program is a joint proposition, and feel he is, for the time 
being, a guest of the one on whose property he is hunting. Only 
by full cooperation with the farmer can continued success with a 
project of this character be attained. 

One of the most significant features discovered after the agree- 
ments were secured for the land included within the several estab- 
lished projects is that most of the territory was formerly posted 
against hunting. This shows the great faith these cooperating 
farmers have in such a program and their confidence in those men 
who were instrumental in presenting it to them. It is only fitting 





The overflow from farm game refuges stocks the 
surrounding territory 





Type of territory in need of game refuges and cover restoration 


that this trust be not weakened nor destroyed by any untoward 
act on the part of the sportsman. 

A recent article in the GAME NEWS reported in full the success 
met with Farm Game Refuge Project No. 1, which was set up 
prior to the last hunting season in East and West Nottingham 
Townships, Chester County, and the wide approval given to it by 
both the sportsmen and landowners. A brief statistical repetition 
of this project is as follows: 

Leased area, 1507 acres, 11 agreements, 12 refuge units, totalling 
205 acres and 372 acres in safety zones. 

Since the completion of this project, a great deal of work has 
been done in a number of other localities, with ultimate success 
being achieved in four of them. In each one of these, a formal 
application, together with the required petition signed by the in- 
terested landowners and sportsmen were received. The agreements 
have all been prepared and signed, or are in the process of execu- 
tion. A summary of the additional projects follows: 


Project No. 2—Elk and Nottingham Townships, Chester County: 
Leased area 2030 acres, 23 agreements, 17 refuge units totalling 218 
acres and 382 acres in safety zones. 

Project No. 3—Haycock, Nockamixon and Springfield Town- 
ships, Bucks County: Leased area 1165 acres, 21 agreements, 8 
refuge units totalling 72 acres and 316 acres in safety zones. 

Project No. 4—Franconia and Salford Townships, Montgomery 
County: Leased area 1452 acres, 23 agreements. Final locations of 
all the refuge areas are not fully determined. 

Project No. 5—Fallowfield, East and West Pike Run Town- 
ships, Washington County: Leased area 1783 acres, 16 agreements. 
There will be at least 20 refuge units, final locations of which are 
to be approved. 

From the above it will be noted that the leased area totals 7937 
acres which is incorporated in 94 agreements, an average of 84 
acres per landowner. This means the successful selling of the 
program to 94 individuals, whose farms are joined in such a way 
as to make five separate blocks of hunting territory. However, the 
ones promoting this program have not met with success in every 
instance. This is chiefly due to the fact that in many instances it 
has been impossible to get a sufficient number of adjoining land- 
owners to enter into an agreement to lease their farms for public 
hunting purposes. 

The Board at its meeting held January 6 and 7, this year, 
authorized the creation of Farm Game Refuge Projects on 300 
acres or more of suitable farms as the beginning of projects which 
it is hoped will increase to 3000 to 5000 acres each. With this re- 
duced minimum area, it is felt that much greater headway will be 
made in the establishment of additional units in the 21 counties 
which are now set aside for this purpose; also, after a project is 
once started, it will gradually increase in size by obtaining addi- 
tional leases on adjoining farms. 
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HE hunting of wild animals and birds as an amusement and 


recreation has been one of the favorite sports of the human 
race since earliest times. Regulations to preserve and safeguard 
that sport likewise date back almost to the dawn of history. 

There are examples of the lure of the chase in classic art; Diana, 
the Roman Goddess of hunting, was usually depicted armed with 
bow and quiver and often grasping a deer. 

The popularity of this Goddess was very great and the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, erected at public cost in 620 B.C. became one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world. It is said that Alexander 
the Great paid a large sum for a treatise on hunting, by Aristotle, 
and descriptions of the chase abound in classic literature. 

The earliest form of hunting of which there seems to be any 
record is falconry or hawking—the practice of using trained falcons 
and hawks to bring down birds and small game. This sport was 
known in China some 2000 years B.C. and in Japan, India, Arabia, 
Persia and Syria as early as 600 B.C. 

One of the purposes of falconry was to provide delicacies for 
eating. Herons were considered one of the choice dishes. These 
and other kinds of game were captured by hawks and retrieved by 
Spaniels or other dogs. 

Hunting implements for taking game have ranged from the 
spear and primitive bow of prehistoric times to the modern fire- 
arms. The six foot long bow of medieval Europe was for more 
than a thousand years the only projectile weapon for hunting and 
for warfare. The long bow was followed by the cross bow, which 
was less effective in killing game. 

Firearms are said to have been first used in Europe in the four- 
teenth century, but were not in general use until much later. 

Records of hunting restrictions are found in the Bible. The 
ancient Romans were forced by the upper classes to observe cer- 
tain restrictions to conserve the supply for recreation. The Greeks 
sponsored hunting, realizing that the art of hunting had a bene- 
ficial effect in creating good soldiers in times of war. The feudal 
lords of medieval times laid down stringent restrictions against 
promiscuous hunting so that they could easily get all they wanted 
for themselves. 

The history of game management has nearly always begun with 
the control of hunting. Following these were Predatory Control; 
setting aside restricted areas such as game refuges and parks; 





HISTORY | 


The great Mongol, Genghis Khan was one 
of the most ardent hunters of his day. He 
formulated and imposed upon his subjects 
the most drastic game laws ever known. He 
regulated his own seasons and bag limits 
and imposed severe penalties for violation 
thereof. 


artificial restocking of game farm raised species and lastly the 
control of the environment or the altering of the game range to 
provide better cover and food conditions. 


In Europe and Asia 


Probably the first written regulation concerning wildlife is 
found in the Mosaic Law. In Deuteronomy, the 22nd Chapter, 6th 
Verse, among the statutes and covenants which Moses decreed 
should be observed, we find the provision that when a birds’ nest 
is found with young or eggs that the “dam” shall in no wise be 
taken. Apparently the intention was the preservation of the “dam” 
or hen for breeding stock. 

Prior to the Norman Conquest in England there apparently 
were no restrictions against the hunting of game, except a general 
law which prohibited the taking of game on Sundays. Later on a 
law prevented monks from hunting in the woods with dogs, but 
all other classes of society were permitted to hunt throughout 
the country, except that it was not permissible to interfere with 
the King’s hunting. Wherever the King decided to hunt, all others 
had to leave until the King and his party had passed. 

After 1066 hunting became the exclusive privilege of the nobility 
and the common people were prohibited under severe penalties, 
from the hunting of game. A writer of that period says: “To gain 
the right of killing a partridge required fifty times the amount of 
property as to vote for a Knight of the Shire, and under the Con- 
querer it was as great a crime to kill one of the King’s deer as to 
kill one of his subjects.” 

On account of these oppressive game laws, which became known 
as Forest Laws, the Saxons and common people in general were 
often driven into rebellion. Many of them as in the case of the 
historic Robin Hood, became outlaws. 

During the Middle Ages the game laws of England were framed 
so as to limit to the landed aristocracy the exclusive right of tak- 
ing game and these were required to have permission of the King 
to hunt, even upon their own estates. The Abbot of St. Dennis 
was forbidden by Charlemagne to kill the deer in his own for- 
ests, and also among the Nobility the privilege was often withheld. 

These laws were gradually rendered less severe, but it was not 
until the time of William IV (1830-37) that the hunting laws 
were finally modified to include all classes of sportsmen. 
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The Emperor Kahn spent about three 
months each year in a hunting camp using 
about ten thousand tents for members of his 
party and for the hawks and their keepers. 
He was carried to camp on four elephants in 
a fine howdah made of beaten gold and em- 
bellished with lion skins. 
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Some Greek leaders prohibited the taking of game, not to con- 
serve it, but because it was feared that if they were interested in 
the chase, the mechanical arts would be neglected. Other Greek 
leaders encouraged hunting because they felt that the training 
thus received would be valuable in times of war. 

Perhaps the most ancient reference to the payment of a bounty 
on noxious birds and animals is by the Egyptians where wheat or 
similar commodities were given as bounty instead of money. The 
Greeks and Romans had their system. Reference is made in old 
European history to the payment of bounties. It has been reported 
that Henry the VIII provided for a bounty on crows and rooks. 
The respective landowners were required to pay the bill. Queen 
Elizabeth authorized the wardens of churches to levy taxes on 
land and with money secured in this way, bounties were paid on 
these birds as well as many others. 

The plan of selecting suitable areas and restricting their use 
to a few privileged hunters goes back into the remote past and 
apparently grew by slow degrees into the idea of setting aside 
areas for the benefit of game, which would correspond to our 
game refuges of more modern times. 

In order to find a well rounded program of game management 
it is necessary to go back to the early history of the Mongol Em- 
pire. Marco Polo more than six centuries ago in writing of his 
journies across Asia, describes the program put in effect by the 
imperialistic Mongol Genghis Khan, who was considered by many 
historians as the greatest conquerer of all times. Apparently the 
Great Khan knew and appreciated the economic value of wildlife. 
He formulated and imposed upon his subjects the most drastic 
game laws ever known. He regulated seasons; bag limits were re- 
stricted as to number and sex and severe penalties were meted 
out to violators of his orders. 

The Emperor Khan spent about three months each year in a 
hunting camp at Cachar Modun, using approximately 10,000 tents 
for members of his party and for the hawks and their keepers 
used in connection with the hunt. The Emperor was carried to 
his camp on four elephants in a fine chamber made of timber and 
lined inside with plates of beaten gold, and on the outside with 
lions skins. 

Marco Polo, in describing the Khans hunting camp, states, 
“There is another thing I should mention; to wit, that for 20 


days’ journey round the spot nobody is allowed, be he who he 
may, to keep hawks or hounds, though anywhere else whosoever 
list may keep them. And furthermore throughout all the Emper- 
or’s territories, nobody however audacious dares to hunt any of 
these four animals, to wit, hare, stag, buck, and roe, from the 
month of March to the month of October. Anybody who should 
do so would rue it bitterly. But those people are so obedient to 
their Lord’s command, that even if a man were to find one of 
those animals asleep by the roadside he would not touch it for 
the world! And thus the game multiplies at such a rate that the 
whole country swarms with it, and the Emperor gets as much as 
he could desire. Beyond the term I have mentioned, however, to 
wit that from March to October, everybody may take these ani- 
mals as he list.” 


Marco Polo also recounts that in Cathay on the Khan’s pre- 
serves he found great game food patches planted to millet and 
other grains suitable as food for partridges, quail and other birds. 
Strict orders were in existence prohibiting the reaping of the seed 
in order that the birds would not be deprived of nourishment. 
There was also practiced cover control and winter feeding of 
game. 


In America 


The history of game management in America, until a compara- 
tively recent date is mostly one of the controls of hunting, and of 
attempts at the control of predatory animals and birds. Game 
protection in the United States has been gradually developed dur- 
ing a period of about 300 years and has been marked by an im- 
mense volume of legislation. In no country in the world have 
laws been passed in such numbers or amended so frequently. Even 
as early as the American Revolution, 12 of the 13 original colonies 
had provided for closed seasons on some species of animals or 
birds, while some colonies had also prohibited the taking of game 
by certain devices and methods, and also prohibited the export 
and sale of deerskins. 

Probably the first game law passed in what is now the State 
of Pennsylvania was in 1721, more than 200 years ago. It was 
enacted by Sir William Keith, Baronet, Governor of the Province 

(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


of Pennsylvania and provided among other things for a season 
on the killing of deer between July Ist and January Ist and affixed 
a penalty of 20 shillings for violation. Another section provided a 
penalty of five shillings for shooting at or killing with a firearm 
any pigeon, dove, partridge, or other fowl in the open streets of 
Philadelphia or in any of the gardens, orchards or enclosures ad- 
joining upon and belonging to any of the dwelling houses within 
the limits of the city. 


In this country until about 1905 the principal idea seems to 
have been one of perpetuating hunting instead of attempting to 
improve it. It would appear that all efforts were directed to- 
ward a perpetuation of the remaining supply by restrictions on 
hunting in an attempt to make the supply last a longer time. 
Most people in the early days 
looked upon hunting as some- 
thing which would sooner or later 
disappear instead of a crop which 
might be produced and harvested 
from year to year. 

As time passed it became more 
and more evident that the prin- 
ciple of “stringing out” the vir- 
gin supply by hunting restrictions 
alone, was not producing satisfac- 
tory results, but that the remnants 
continued to decline. 


Interested sportsmen unselfish- 
ly searched for other methods, but 
sad to relate, some species became 
extinct before remedial measures 
were adopted. 

Game farms for raising, wild 
species in confinement for later 
restocking, finally came into exist- 
ence. Probably the first one was 
established in Illinois in 1905. 
In Pennsylvania they were not 
adopted until later, but the State 
is now one of the leaders in this 
field of conservation with four 
efficiently operated farms turning 
out thousands of birds each year 
to replenish the supply in de- 
pleted coverts. 


Pennsylvania was the first to 
adopt the game refuge program 
whereby areas were set aside in which game was unmolested and 
where seed stock was assured each year regardless of the fact 
that overhunting occurred in the surrounding territory. The Game 
Commission now maintains 219 game refuges scattered through- 
out the State. These protected areas are one of the best insurances 
of a continued game supply. They have assisted materially in 
bringing back to the State supplies of game in areas that were 
formerly almost depleted. 

Pennsylvania has likewise been among the leaders in having 
enacted up to date laws for the conservation of wildlife. This 
has been followed by rigid enforcement of those laws. 


Even with the great strides made in the management of game 
crops during the past thirty years it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to maintain a sufficient supply for the great army of out- 
door enthusiasts. There is an ever increasing number of people 
who enjoy the sport of hunting and fishing. The U. S. Senate 
Committee on the Conservation of Wildlife Resources estimated 
that during the past decade, there was a 400% increase in the 
number who hunt and fish. The number of hunters was estimated 
at 7 million. In Pennsylvania the number of licensed hunters 





has doubled since the license law was put into effect in 1913. 

Along with the increase in the numbers of sportsmen have come 
good roads and the automobiles which make it easier for hunters 
to reach the field and forest. 

But the biggest problem has come about through destruction 
of much of the favorable environment which wildlife formerly en- 
joyed. In the agricultural areas where much of the small game js 
found, clean farming methods are being practiced on an exten- 
sive scale ever since the World War. The old stake and rider 
fences and the old stump fences with their growth of briars and 
brush have been replaced by wire or post and rail fences where 
very little growth which produces food and cover for wildlife is 
permitted to remain. In fact the brushy growth has even disap- 
peared from along streams, ravines 
and other places where wildlife 
formerly was found in abundance. 

Anyone who is interested in ob- 
serving what slim chances game 
has to survive, needs only to drive 
down the Cumberland Valley or 
many other sections of the State 
and note the scarcity of good 
homes for wildlife, including song 
and insectivorous birds. 

Another problem in maintaining 
a game supply is the disappear- 
ance of a favorable environment 
in forest areas. In many parts of 
the State the forest growth has 
reached a stage where the under- 
growth is shaded out by the 
crowns of the trees. This under- 
growth is essential as browse for 
deer and elk, as hiding places for 
wildlife and it is in such growth 
that the shrubs which produce 
berries essential as food for game 
is found. 


The management of this envir- 
onment, so that it becomes a bet- 
ter home for wildlife, is a difficult 
problem. It can be done without 
too great a sacrifice of valuable 
tree growth and if our forest game 
is to be maintained in sufficient 
abundance it must be done. 


Conclusion 


An attempt has been made to give, in a very brief way, the 
history of game conservation and to show that it has been, since 
ancient times, a means of providing food and sport for people 
throughout the world. Although changed economic conditions have 
revolutionized the sport, yet the desire for this form of recreation 
is more widespread than it was in the splendor of early days in the 
Old World. This is for the reason that during the present time 
equitable laws, good roads and leisure time make it possible for 
the humblest citizen to enjoy the noble sport which was, in the dis- 
tant past, very much the prerogative of Kings. 

It stands to reason that future generations will likewise wish to 
enjoy the same privileges which are now being enjoyed by thou- 
sands of persons interested in the outdoors. We cannot hope to pass 
on to them this heritage of the outdoors unless we start now and 
continue to assist in restoring and building up a favorable habitat— 
a good home in order that wildlife may have places in which to 
find food, places in which to hide from their enemies’and to raise 
their babies in security. 
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MANAGEMENT of the COTTONTAIL 
RABBIT IN PENNSYLVANIA 





A modern Pennsylvania farm utilizing the land even to 
the highway’s very edge 


Effects of Releases 


AVING discussed the magnitude, methods and cost of the 
H rabbit restocking program over a period of years in last 
month’s issue, it is entirely in order to consider next the effects 
of the policy. These are of widely different types and it is most 
difficult to measure them at all accurately. 

Possibly the greatest and most favorable effect produced by the 
restocking of rabbits is purely and simply psychological. Unfor- 
tunately, the great majority of the sportsmen of today have little 
knowledge of the deeper phases of game management, but having 
witnessed the results obtained from the stocking of relatively 
small numbers of certain exotic species, notably the ringneck 
pheasant, they tend to overemphasize the importance of restock- 
ing with all species and hence the annual release of thousands of 
rabbits has tended to create a very favorable impression even 
though the actual results of such practices may have been of very 
little actual value, especially when due consideration is given the 
expenditures involved therein. 


Population Trends and Present Status 


Having seen that the main agency other than legal protection 
employed in the management of the rabbit population has pro- 
duced no noticeable effect on the species, it is only right that the 
population trends of the species during the period under considera- 
tion be carefully studied. 

It has already been shown that the annual average kill from 
1916-1925 was far greater than that from 1926-1935, but there are 
better means of determinating the trends of the population than 
by comparing only the figures on the annual kill during the vari- 
ous years, because other factors than population densities are re- 
flected in such figures. With definite figures on the annual number 
of licenses issued and the yearly kill, it is possible to determine 
the annual average kill per licensed hunter and the average num- 
ber of hunting hours per rabbit killed. 

The annual kill figures as herein presented are the estimates of 
the various District Game Protectors as checked against the tabu- 
lation of the license stubs returned. Thus, the totals in question 
are not absolutely accurate, but represent the closest obtainable 
approximates. 

The annual kill per hunter as herein presented is the average 
number of rabbits killed by each licensed resident hunter during 
the open season. It is computed simply by dividing the number 
of rabbits reported killed by the number of licenses issued. 

The number of hunting hours per rabbit killed is the average 
number of hours gunned while taking one rabbit. To compute this 
figure, it is assumed that each resident license holder spends during 
the open season an average of 30 hours in the field actively engaged 
in hunting. The assumption may be far from the actual average, 
which it is impossible to determine, but it serves nevertheless as a 
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constant by which the number of licenses issued may be multiplied 
to give a product which when divided by the number of rabbits 
shot, shows the average number of hunting hours per rabbit killed. 

It must be remembered that in this report the figures relative to 
the average kill per hunter and the hunting hours per rabbit killed 
are computed by using the total number of resident licenses issued 
without regard for that unknown number of additional hunters who 
legally shoot on their own or adjacent lands without a license, 
while the percentage of the license holders hunting rabbits, or the 
relative amount of time spent so doing, is undeterminable. Thus, 
the figures in question are not absolute truths, but merely constant 
indicators of the relative rabbit population density during any given 
period. 

A careful study of the figures on the kill per hunter and hunting 
hours per kill as presented in Figure 1 will show that both vary 
widely from year to year. The former shows a high of 11.1 in 1917 
and a low of 3.3 in 1935, while conversely, the latter shows a high 
of 9.3 in 1935 and a low of 2.7 in both 1916 and 1917. It is only 
natural to find the two figures directly opposite in relative position 
because in years when rabbits are most abundant, and hence the 
kill per hunter largest, it should normally take less time to kill a 
rabbit, while in years of rabbit scarcity the average kill would be 
smaller and the time per kill longer. 


When the figures relative to the annual average kill per licensed 
hunter are presented in the form of a graphic curve as in Figure 2, 
several points become immediately obvious. In the first place, the 
kill per hunter will be seen to vary from year to year, but, generally 
speaking, tending toward gradual reduction. This shows that the 
fall rabbit population varies annually according to certain limiting 
factors, such as winter losses and breeding season conditions, but 
that the general population tendency during the past twenty years 
has been toward a generalized reduction in density. Secondly, it 
appears that unlike the snowshoe rabbit, or varying hare, the 
cottontail is not a cyclic species, or if so, that the periodicity of 
the cycle is much longer than that of the snowshoe and as yet 
immeasurable. In this respect, however, it is important to note 
that 1918, 1928 and 1936, “low” years in the grouse cycle in Penn- 
sylvania, were also “poor” cottontail rabbit seasons. Finally, the 
figures presented indicate that general rabbit conditions have be- 
come gradually worse for a period of approximately fifteen years, 
even though the seriousness of conditions was not noticed until 
the last two or three years wherein the situation has reached a 
point which may properly be termed acute. 

Even the psychological reaction just mentioned has, however, 
its undesirable points, chief among which is the excessive re- 
stocking demands to which it leads. During recént years there has 





This “clean-farmed” area in the famous Cumberland Valley offers 
little rabbit food and no cover 
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Management of the Cottontail Rabbit in Pennsylvania 


sprung up a common belief that the little rabbit shooting avail- 
able during the past few seasons has been due largely to the annual 
restocking program carried out each winter, thus creating an ever 
increasing cry for larger plantings. 

To support the belief just stated, there is absolutely no tangible 
evidence, while certain somewhat obscure points tend strongly to 
discredit it. For example, the presence of a small black spot on 
the hair along the median line of the skull just anterior to the 
base of the ears is commonly taken by taxonomists to be char- 
acteristic of one particular sub-species of cottontail native to the 
Middle Atlantic and New England States. In the fall of 1935, the 
writer examined 2,000 rabbits, legally killed within the Common- 
wealth, for the sole purpose of determining the percentage of 
animals which exhibited the characteristic just mentioned and it 
was found that with the exception of 19 individuals, the black 
spot was evidenced to a greater or lesser degree by the animals 
examined. In other words, over 99% of the rabbits bore the mark- 


ings sought for. On the other hand, it was noted while sexing 
imported rabbits, that only three individuals of 1,000 examined, 
or roughly three-tenths of one percentum, exhibited the charac- 
teristic in question. On the surface, therefore, it would appear that 
if the supply of rabbits now available to the gunners were derived 
chiefly from the imported stock, more than 1% of the 2,000 ani- 
mals examined would have failed to show the dark marking be- 
tween the ears. 

Minute and complex genetic points such as that just discussed 
could hardly be expected to give a full answer to that most in- 
tricate question as to just what have been the effects of planting 
large numbers of western rabbits in the coverts of Pennsylvania, 
but certain other factors point to the same conclusions. 

Superficially, it would appear logical to suppose that the stock- 
ing of 50,000 or more rabbits within the State during a given 
winter would, if the breeding season were at all favorable, tend 
to produce the following fall a rabbit crop equal to or greater . 








PENNSYLVANIA COTTONTAIL | 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RABBITS RELEASED 19164 


TOTAL NUMBER OF RABBITS KILLED 19161935 
TOTAL NUMBER OF LICENSES ISSUED 19/6193 
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than that of the preceding season. A careful study of the release- 
kill statistics presented in Figure 1 will show, however, that there 
is absolutely no direct relationship between the number of cotton- 
tails released during a given winter and the number of animals 
legally shot the following fall. 

For example, it will be noted that the release of 2,668 rabbits 
in the winter of 1916 was followed by a kill of 3,200,000 the fol- 
lowing fall; that the stocking of 3,186 cottontails in 1917 was 
followed by a crop of 3,500,000 head; and that a kill of only 
1,434,000 was reported in the fall of 1918 when 384 animals were 
turned out during the preceding winter. Thus, an appreciable de- 
crease in the kill followed a reduced stocking in 1918, but it is a 
known fact that the 1918 breeding season did not produce a favorable 
crop of rabbits or other small game species, and also many hunt- 
ers did not take to the field and all reduced their recreational 
activities due to the war-time stress of the period. The 1919 re- 
lease was even lower than that of 1918, but the kill rose to 2,719,- 


000, while the planting of 211 rabbits in 1920 was followed by a 
kill enlarged by approximately 700,000 head and totaling 3,500,000 
individuals. During the five year period from 1921 through 1925, 
likewise, the reported kill was never less than 3,190,000 nor ever 
more than 3,645,000, while the releases ranged from a low of 14,496 
in 1923 to a high of 58,404 in 1925. It is true that the low release 
of 1923 was followed by the smallest reported kill for the period 
under consideration, but it will be noted that the releases varied by 
as much as 303% of the low of 1923, while the take never varied 
by more than 14% of the minimum. Running on through the years, 
those two seasons wherein the largest number of animals were re- 
leased are of particular interest. During the winter of 1928 the 
State’s record rabbit release was made and totaled 80,519 individuals. 
The kill of the following fall, however, dropped approximately 
800,000 head from that of the year before. Likewise, when the sec- 
ond highest release, comprising 62,502 rabbits, was made in 1933, 
the kill following again showed a drop of roughly 800,000 individ- 
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uals. In contrast, the record kill of 3,645,000 rabbits in 1932 was 
preceded by a release of only 18,866 animals. 

Having just shown that the release during any given winter does 
not directly influence the kill of the following fall, the release-kill 
effects over a long period of years must next be considered. This 
may probably best be done by again studying the 1916-35 period 
in four spans of five years duration and comparing the release-kill 
ratios for each. The figures in question are listed below: 


Five Year Average Annual Average Annual Release Kill 
Period Release Kill Ratio 
1916-1920 1,315 2,871,000 1:2,183 
1921-1925 28,350 3,489,000 L125 
1926-1930 57,333 3,090,000 1:54 
1931-1935 56,235 2,480,000 1:44 


Examination of the above figures clearly shows that increased 
stockings have, generally speaking, been followed by decreasing 
kills and that the enlargement of the restocking program has been 
accompanied by undesirable tendencies in the release-kill ratio, 
thus indicating again that there is no direct connection between the 
number of animals stocked and the magnitude of the legal kilL 

Still another point strengthens the statement under consideration. 
In the winter of 1936, the Commission entered upon its usual rab- 
bit restocking program, but extreme climatic conditions necessi- 
tated cancellation of shipping orders when about two-thirds com- 
pleted, with the ultimate result that certain counties received their 
full allotment of rabbits, that other counties received incomplete 
shipments, while still others received no rabbits at all. Preliminary 
reports of the 1936 kill indicate that in the case of Butler and 
Lycoming Counties, both of which received their full quota of 
rabbits in January, the former produced a very favorable rabbit 
crop and the latter a poor one. Also, the Counties of Lawrence 
and Northampton each received slightly over half of their sched- 
uled allotments and the kill in Lawrence was good and that in 
Northampton exceedingly poor. Again, Mercer County received no 
rabbits and Schuylkill only a few dozen and the first-mentioned 


reported a heavy kill, while the last-mentioned recorded an excep- 
tionally light kill. : 

So much for definite facts and figures. Let the logical viewpoints 
now be considered. Since the annual releases made within the Com- 
monwealth during the past ten or twelve years have approximated 
50,000 individuals, the expected results of such plantings may be 
rationally discussed on that basis. First of all, knowing that rabbits 
have been released every year in each of the 67 counties in varying 
numbers, depending upon the area, topography, natural habitat, 
density of hunters, etc. of the several districts, we find 50,000 rab- 
bits being distributed more or less evenly over 45,000 square miles 
of land. In other words, the density of the plantings has averaged 
only one and a fraction animals per square mile. From such stocking 
no great or state-wide benefits could logically be expected. Possibly 
more favorable results would have been obtained had the annual 
plantings been confined to approximately five neighboring counties 
with a different group of counties being stocked each season. 

Secondly, let several suppositions favoring the imported rabbits 
be made and with them as a basis, let the expected productivity of 
the annual plantings be computed. Proceeding accordingly, it will 
be assumed that the 50,000 rabbits liberated during the winter 
months all live at least until the following fall. Further, it will be 
assumed that all the does breed and that each will have produced 
by the following fall four young, all matured and living. Knowing 
the condition of the animals at the time of release, keeping in mind 
the new and strange habitat encountered and cognizant of the 
breeding season mortalities of all types to be faced by the animals, 
the suppositions definitely favor the rabbits. The fact that approxi- 
mately 50% of the rabbits released are males and 50% females has 
been established and we should have, therefore, 25,000 does each 
producing four young, totaling 100,000 individuals by fall. To this 
number, the 25,000 males and the same number of females must 
be added, giving a grand total of 150,000 rabbits resulting from a 
single season’s restocking program costing well over $50,000.00. 
Actually, such productivity is probably never attained even when 
the winter is mild and open and most suitable for the release and 
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is followed by a favorable breeding season, but even if it were, the 
fact cannot be overlooked that the expenditure involved resulted 
only in the production of rabbits up to a number approximating 
only 10% of the lowest kill recorded during the past twenty years! 

In summation, therefore, it may well be said that the result of 
Pennsylvania’s rabbit restocking program has merely been the pro- 
duction of that psychological reaction created by the liberation of 
hundreds of thousands of “paper rabbits each cut out of a one 
dollar bill.” 


Cause of Present Conditions 


Knowing that present day rabbit conditions have reached a point 
of critical severity, it is only natural to seek to know what has led 
to such conditions. Above all else, probably two factors stand out 
as being most important in bringing about current cottontail con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania. These are (1) the spread of clean farming 
practices and (2) gun pressure. Certain additional factors also aided 
in the developments mentioned, but their part possibly was not far 
reaching. 

Naturally prolific, the cottontail undoubtedly increased rapidly 
in numbers as agricultural practices gradually opened up the wild- 
erness areas of the United 
States and Canada. Within 
the past twenty-five years 
the species has forced its 
way into sections of South- 
ern Canada where it was en- 
tirely unknown prior to the 
turn of the last century. 
Fields of hay and grain, or- 
chards, and truck patches 
afforded a vastly increased 
food supply while unfarmed 
corners, worm fences, and 
woodpiles offered ideal cover 
in close proximity to man, 
whose very presence tended 
to reduce certain of the rab- 
bit’s natural enemies. 

Within the past twenty 
years, however, intensive 
farming, involving the utili- 
zation of all available land, 
together with clean fence 
rows and ditches to prevent 
the spread of noxious weeds, has tended to increase the rabbit 
food supply to a point far and above the needs of the species, while 
simultaneously the cover requirements have been reduced far below 
that required to maintain former population densities. 

At the same time that the cover areas were being reduced, the 
rabbit population of the State was being confronted with a need 
for better cover developments because of an ever increasing num- 
ber of hunters. Prior to 1921, there were never more than 450,000 
resident hunter’s licenses issued, but since that date the annual 
average has exceeded 500,000 with an all-time high of over 606,000 
issued in 1935. It is true that in order to offset the increased num- 
ber of hunters, the length of the season and the daily and seasonal 
bag limits have been gradually reduced, but the fault in this policy 
lies in the fact that the seasons of twenty or more years ago were 
not set up on a sound basis. There was at that time no effort made 
to determine scientifically the annual shootable rabbit surplus and 
to fix the open gunning period accordingly. Examination of the 
figures relating to the percentage of legal take shown in Figure I 
demonstrate this only too clearly. 


oe Ree 


In the chart, the percentage of legal take is computed by finding 
out what percentage the number of rabbits killed is of the product 
of multiplying the number of licenses sold by the season bag limit, 
which represents the total number of animals which could legally 
be taken by the license holders during any given year. It will be 
noted that the figures run from a low of 8% in 1918 to a high of 
23% equaled in 1925, 1927 and 1929, and it may, therefore, be con- 
cluded that the seasonal bag limit has been far too high to limit 
the kill by the hunters as a whole. 

The establishment of the fact just presented naturally leads to an 
investigation of the effects of shortening the open season and re- 





Sapling forests heavily browsed by deer provide but little 
rabbit food and cover 


ducing the daily bag limit. Detailed study of the statistics present- 
ed in Figure I indicates that the total rabbit kill is not limited by 
seasons of less than 40 and more than 20 days, but that with such 
limitations the kill depends largely upon the density of the popu- 
lation during any given year. Further study of the chart will re- 
veal the fact that there apparently is no direct connection between 
the total kill and the daily bag limit, but because of the limited 
number of days on which the average license holder takes the field, 
this factor probably tends toward a greater control over the kill 
than does any of the other legal restrictions just discussed. 

Having discussed the two major points believed to be instru- 
mental in the development of current conditions, it is only fair to 
touch briefly on certain of the additional limiting factors. First, 
it is probable that the ideal rabbit range within the Commonwealth 
has during recent years been considerably reduced in area. Farms 
are constantly being abandoned and left to grow into forest areas. 
Also, thousands upon thousands of acres of cut-over forest lands 
which fifteen years ago offered in the brush-stage as abundance 
of food and cover have now reached the pole-stage, thus, offer- 
ing practically no food or cover for rabbits, especially since ex- 
cessive deer populations have resulted in heavy over-browsing 
of the range on those same 
areas. 

Death by automobile on 
an enlarged highway system 
has also added a drain on 
the rabbit population, but 
when the relative short cruis- 
ing radius of the cottontail 
is given due consideration, it 
appears that this menace is 
not so great as it superficial- 
ly appears. It is, however, 
one which effective publicity 
campaigns should tend to re- 
duce and strenuous efforts 
should be made along such 
lines. 

Predatory animals un- 
doubtedly play an important 
part in controlling the rabbit 
population, but so little is 
known about the subject of 
predation that it is not only 
impossible to measure the ef- 
fects of this control, but also to say just what methods should be 
undertaken to curtail it. Undoubtedly, stray and irregularly fed 
house cats take a heavy toll of the populations of the cottontail 
and steps should be taken to control these felines. The fox, skunk, 
hawks and owls present still another problem. Like certain other 
native predators, the numbers of these species have by various 
means been appreciably reduced within the Commonwealth during 
recent years, but, as already shown, the rabbit population has de- 
creased simultaneously! The predators just mentioned will natur- 
ally feed upon those species available to them in greatest numbers 
and it is a known fact that by proper cover manipulation such 
predation can be controlled at least to some extent, thus leaving 
certain forms to feed on species such as the field mouse, which de- 
pends upon much the same sources for its food supply as does the 
rabbit and which at times has been known to kill young rabbits 
in the nest. 


Finally, the ever increasing interest in trapping has through 
ignorance of the proper methods to be employed in the work, re- 
sulted in the shameful destruction of many thousands of rabbits. 
Time after time, traps set in groundhog or similar holes in an at- 
tempt to catch other species, have meant only the death of one or 
more cottontails. Likewise, poorly made “runway sets” have an- 
nually taken appreciable amounts of game illegally. Here, certainly, 
is one place where educational work should be pressed because 
through it, the losses just mentioned can be almost entirely 
eliminated. 


Editor's Note: This is the second of a series of four articles deal- 
ing with the management of the cottontail rabbit in Pennsylvania. 
Installments one and two have dealt with the past practices and 
present conditions, while numbers three and four will discuss the 
Commission’s plans for the future. 
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UGGESTIONS 
FROM A FARMER 


Dear Fellow Farmer: 

Recently I attended a meeting composed 
entirely of farmers and landowners, about 
fifty of them, and in the course of one of 
the addresses the speaker requested the fol- 
lowing information from the group, with 
these results: 

How many of you have an abundant sup- 
ply of game on your farms? (One hand 
raised, mine.) 

How many of you have some game on 
your farms? (Twenty hands raised.) 

How many of you have no game on your 
farms? (About fifteen hands raised.) 

I noticed that as the last question was 
asked the farmers raised their hands rather 
hesitantly, and some of them took them 
down before they were counted. Quite a few 
had sheepish looks on their faces as though 
they were not proud of the fact that wild- 
life was scarce on their places. 

As the meeting was primarily for the de- 
velopment of agriculture in its various 
phases, this speaker did not spend much 
more time on the subject of wildlife. 

After the meeting several of the boys 
came to me and inquired how I happened to 
be the only farmer with a lot of game on 
the place, and was it “stocked by the Game 
Commission?” 

I explained to them that the Commission 
did not stock it, nor did I. I told them that 


in my opinion only temporary results were 





Food plot containing millet seven feet high. 


(Note proximity of cover.) 
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derived from annual 
stocking and that the only 
way to insure a perma- 
nent supply of wildlife is 
to provide proper food 
and cover for it, and to 
keep predators from kill- 
ing it. 

As I finished talking | 
looked around and saw 
that the had about 
twenty. I then went on and outlined to them 
the plan I have been following on my farm, 


i 


group increased to 


one which insures me a large supply of game 
I invited.the 
friends they 
the fol- 
lowing Sunday so they could see my plan in 


every year at a negligable cost. 
whole group, 


might wish to bring, to 


together with any 


my farm 


operation. 
On Sunday I had about sixty guests who 
were intensely interested, and who spent 


4 






a san 


about three hours going over the farm, while 
I explained the various game-management 
features I had practiced on it. 
A constant stream of visitors, 
like myself, 
the farm. 
They 
start at once to 
wildlife on their 
prevailed rather 


any, 


SS ten” 


all farmers 
have since visited and inspected 


all tell me that they are going to 
create a better habitat for 
farms. Several of the boys 
successfully upon me to 
send an outline of my plan to the GAME 
NEWS so that interested farmers in other 
sections of the State would learn about it. 

I have been deeply interested in game con- 
servation all my life and have gathered most 
of my information from the GAME NEWS 
and various pamphlets issued by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission and like sources. 
I recommend the Bulletin “More Food for 
Upland Game,” which contains many valua- 
ble suggestions for the development of both 
food cover for farm and forest land, 
distributed free by the Pennsy]l- 
Game Commission and which may be 
directing a postal card or letter 


and 
which is 
vania 
secured by 
to them. 

making a 
farm. | 


Some 


survey ol! 


ago I started by 
game conditions on the 


years 


endeavored to pick out the natural cover 
places such as along streams, runs, fence 
rows, rock piles, thickets, fence corners, 
swales, orchards, etc., then proceeded to en- 


running a_ wire 


grazing. 


the growth by 
em to prevent 


courage 
around th 
those of 
that by 


here that for 
with 


mention 
us who are troubled 


I might 


erosion 


planting sweet clover or Korean lespedezia 
advantageously and leaving it stand much 
of the erosion can be prevented; also these 


stands will furnish good nesting cover In 


Food plot containing Kaffir corn, 
(Note location close to cover.) 
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broom corn and buckwheat. 


addition, several dozen trees were cut down 
and left lay throughout the farm. These trees 
provide excellent hiding places for game. 

Also when plowing I leave several un- 
plowed strips in each of the pay crop fields. 
These strips, which run from fence row to 
fence row, crossing somewhere in the center 
of the field, furnish excellent travel lanes 
for the wildlife. 

In some of the fence row corners, and in 


other good locations, I have planted game 


a Brus. 





4@ 
qa ty 
food. I have a total of three acres, repre- 


senting -12 plots of different kinds of grains. 
The grains that I have found to be the most 
successful are broom corn, buckwheat, mil- 
lets, sunflowers, cowpeas, flax, soy beans. 
No two of my food patches are planted in 
the same grain as I find that by keeping 
them different it avoids any concentration 
of game at any one plot. I also plant different 
mixtures, one of which includes all the above 
named foods. 

All of my food plots are located beside 
cover, which provides a safe avenue for the 
hungry birds or animals. They also relieve 
the pressure from my pay crops. In addition 
to these plots several rows of grain are left 
standing along fence rows and in corners 
every fall. In the winter, after a heavy snow 
storm, I hand-feed at different feeding 
shelters which I constructed. 

In my duties about the farm I watch care- 
fully for signs of predators, both feathered 
and furred, which I control to the best of 
my ability with shotgun and traps. There 
are no stray dogs or cats on the farm. 

Last year I invested a total of $12.00 in 
seed, shells, etc. From this investment I 
received a total of $6.40 for bounties and 
hide sales, which meant that at the end of 
the year I had an actual cash loss of $5.40. 
This loss was more than covered by the 
— satisfaction and enjoyment which 

[ derived from getting an occasional glimpse 
of a fleet rabbit, a feeding covey of quail, a 
ringnecked pheasant, and from the large 
numbers and great variety of song birds 
which make my farm their home, and which 
lend very valuable assistance in the control 
of noxious weeds and unwanted insects on it. 

I suggest that any farmer or landowner 

(Continued on page 31) 
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R. ALLEN WIKER, a most enthusiastic sportsman and 

one of the principal leaders behind the conservation move- 

ment in Lancaster County, stopped in to say hello the other day. 

We got to talking about this and that and I was amazed to learn 

how much interest the Lancaster boys are taking in the Commis- 

sion’s problems. I was still further amazed to learn how many of 

the individual clubs dug down in the old sock and bought rabbits 
for release last winter. 

You know it takes a lot of keen financial engineering to carry on 
the administrative activities of any association and still save 
enough out of its annual dues to contribute to the local game 
supply. Most clubs have a membership fee of only fifty cents a 
year, which, you must admit, does not go very far. 

The Lancaster boys have also started an organization of Junior 
Members and are strongly recommending that wildlife conserva- 
tion be included as a part of every school curriculum. They would 
like to see a day a week set aside for this important subject in 
every school in the Commonwealth. Good going, Lancaster. 


ECEIVED an interesting note the other day from a cham- 

pion of his majesty, King Corvus. According to my corre- 
spondent, Mr. Luke H. Broadwater, Wilmington, Delaware, the 
crow is not nearly as black as he is painted. He said that several 
years back a general questionnaire was sent out on the crow and 
that over sixty-seven per cent of the replies were in the bird’s 
favor. He also stated that a general wave of misguided efforts on 
the part of sportsmen and others practically annihilated the “rook” 
in England some years back. The result was that England was 
so over-run with wire worms that its supply of food stuffs was 
threatened. 

While he does some things he should not do, Mr. Broadwater 
claims we should not lose sight of the fact that the bird is highly 
insectivorous and spends a lot of his time picking up all kinds of 
worms and bugs. 

Our correspondent is not in favor of wholesale crow slaughters, 
in which we thoroughly agree; likewise he is of the opinion that 
crow banquets are a forced issue which are not indulged in by 
serious minded people. 

Quoting from Mr. Broadwater’s remarks: “Some farmers say 
crows destroy corn. I, too, raise some corn and other grain. Last 
year I cultivated 126 acres and I can truthfully say all the corn 
destroyed by crows would not amount to 20 bushels of ears. 

“Next man to seek an excuse for killing a useful bird ‘jumps on’ 
little, defenseless English Sparrow, claiming it ‘eats so terribly 
much wheat.’ In the name of common decency, where does it get 
the wheat to eat? It has access to wheat only a week or ten days 
while the grain is standing, and about the same time while it is in 
the shock. 

“The Sparrow also eats Japanese beetles—so does the Starling. 
Just because some nervous dude has some ivy climbing up his 
house walls and these birds seek shelter there at night he wants 
all of them destroyed rather than his mosquito harboring ivy. 

“T feel that people should be enlightened as to the good qualities 
of the crow and not have his few shortcomings magnified too 
greatly or unjustly.” 

HEAR that the residents of Three Springs and Saltillo, Hunt- 
ingdon County, have had their blood run cold more than once 
during the past few weeks. The “gentle refrains” emitting from the 
throat of the “Whosit” or “Whatsit” which comes down from 
Jack’s Mountain every now and then literally makes their hair 


stand on end. Farmer Luther Weaver of that community took 
a pot shot at it one day, but he couldn’t describe the critter. “It 
was bigger’n a wildcat though” he said. The strange animal has 
locally been named “The Wampus Cat.” Get busy you nimrods 
and round her up. We're all itchin’ to learn what it is. 

Someone was telling me that W.P.A. workers engaged on a 
project above Ligonier found the carcass of a large buck which 
had been clawed to death, apparently by a large carnivore. Another 
escaped leopard must be roaming the mountains around West- 
moreland County again. 

One was killed in Bedford County not so long ago, a photo- 
graph of which appeared in the December issue. 

I was reading the other day where black bears in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park have been breaking up newly 
painted wood signs, though they never molest the old unpainted 
signs with carved letters: oil in the paint is thought to be re- 
sponsible. 


ENT out to see a crow roost the other Saturday afternoon 

with Harold Plasterer, head of the Division of Predatory 
Animals, his assistant, Clinton Ganster and our photographer, Bill 
Drake. 

We didn’t do the crows a bit of harm but we had a lot of fun 

just the same. 
_ Headed up Cumberland County way, sticking mostly to back 
roads. Fine farms in that section, but even finer farmers. Ran 
across three or four places posted with these signs: Mr. Hunter— 
YOU PROTECT MY PROPERTY AND I’LL PROTECT 
YOUR GAME! 

Reading a sign like that makes a fellow feel pretty good, I'll 
tell you. Seems to me you'd have to be pretty much of a rotter if 
you didn’t respect it. 

We finally located some crows and hung around until they 
headed for their roost. Had a little trouble finding it at first but 
eventually we heard them settling down in a little woods about a 
mile away. It was dark when we reached the roost and the birds 
were still a little restless. Their subdued croakings and the ghost- 
like sound of their wings as they fought for choice positions on 
the tree tops, gave me an eerie feeling up and down my spine. I] 
was so interested I almost forgot to shoot when the signal was 
given. 


T WON’T be long before trout fishermen are seeking their 

favorable pools and farmers are doing their spring brush burn- 
ing. This brings up two important matters. 

First, forest fires are often started by people who are careless 
with their matches, cigarettes, or campfires. As a result thousands 
of acres of good timber burn, and game birds and animals lose 
their food and cover and often their lives. 

Second, when fields and fence roads are cleared of all brush, 
likewise game is robbed of its protection. Brush burning in some 
instances is absolutely essential, but the Game Commission sug- 
gests that landowners refrain from cleaning their fields entirely of 
this protective element. 

Their most valuable bird allies, the bobwhite quail, will not be 
attracted to a farm which does not have adequate shelter. A covey 
of quail on a farm is worth a thousand times more economically, 
than the appearance of a cleared fence row is aesthetically. Brush 
burning, if not controlled, may also destroy much good soil and 
nearby farm houses or farm buildings. Adjacent woodlands and 
forests have also been destroyed as a result of uncontrolled brush 
or forest fires. 
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WILDLIFE SPECIALISTS MEET 


Over 125 technically trained wildlife men, representing the 
Northeastern United States, held their initial gathering at Cornell 
University on February 18 and 19. This get together marked the 
first step in the formation of a national organization of wildlife 
specialists, and while unofficial to a certain extent, was remark- 
ably well attended—in fact, the response was so great and the 
discussions were so interesting and instructive that it was unani- 
mously agreed to hold a similar conclave annually. 

Federal and State organizations represented included the Biologi- 
cal Survey, United States Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
Resettlement Administration, National Parks Service, the New 
England States and the states of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Al- 
though the conference was called on 
rather short notice, the committee in 
charge prepared a program which won 
the hearty commendation of all those 
present. If everything goes well the con- 
ference next year will be held in Pennsyl- 
vania. The time and place will be contin- 
gent upon the formation of the national 
organization of wildlife specialists at St. 
Louis this month, and the subsequent 
zoning of districts which is decided upon. 

Representatives from Pennsylvania 
Game Commission who attended the con- 
ference are Richard Gerstell, Chief of 
Game Research and Distribution; James 
N. Morton, Asst. Director of Refuges and 
Lands, and Leo A. Luttringer, Chief of 
Education. Mr. Gerstell was elected chair- 
man of the 1938 conference in the event 
that it is held in Pennsylvania. 





ISSUES MOST LICENSES 


Return figures from the other states 
and Alaska offer some interesting com- 
parisons that should make the Pennsyl- 
vania hunter proud of his home state. 

The hunting licenses issued in the 
United States and Alaska in 1935-36 
totaled 5,988,064. Pennsylvania alone is- 
sued 614,568 or better than 10 percent of 
the combined number. New York ran 
second with a total of 559,002, Michigan third and Ohio fourth. 

These figures include the resident and the non-resident or alien 
licenses. 

Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming combined did NOT issue as 
many hunting licenses as Pennsylvania. 





A party of two state engineers and four Fairchance men barely 
escaped death in the course of accidently discovering a deer trap. 

Rock salt and two ears of corn served as bait and upon the 
disturbance ot this corn, a string attached to the ears would 
discharge a gun concealed nearby. An investigation resuited in 
the apprehension of Wilson Bradee, 22, of near Smithfield, who, 
upon admitting his guilt, was fined $100 and costs. 

Fairchance sportsmen succeeded in having Braddee and his two 
brothers sign the law observance pledge and become full fledged 
members of their active organization. 





Hunting game from a car is an illegal and dangerous practice 
that must be discouraged. One of our readers reports an incident 





Unusually large wildcat killed by J. W. Var- 
ner, Scranton; weight 321 Ibs. 


typical of this method of hunting. 

Having tracked a deer from some distance, he discovered it to 
be a big doe which headed out through some scrub growth within 
plain view of a nearby road. At that moment a car drew toa stop 
and five men equipped with hi-powers and scopes jumped out and 
began shooting at the doe. Although our informant was in line 
of fire and wore a red plaid coat, one shot was fired before they 
were aware of their error in identity. 

Taking to their car they sped away, probably to repeat their 
dangerous act some place further on. 





The large increase in pheasant kills in the western part of the 
state is attributed to the “spring release” 
plan which has proved so successful last 
year, and which is being continued this 
year on a much larger scale. 





The ‘Game Commission now has under 
way a W.P.A. project that should prove 
highly interesting to Pennsylvania’s 
sportsmen. This group is compiling his- 
torical data on wildlife conservation dat- 
ing from as far back as it is possible to 
go up to the present time. 

Any information you may be able to 
furnish along this line will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 





Four Indiana wildlife conservation of- 
ficials, including V. M. Simmons, Con- 
servation Commissioner; Kenneth M. 
Kreible, Commissioner of Game; H. P. 
Cottingham, Superintendent of Game 
Farms; and J. F. Karrick, Supervisor of 
the Warden Force, recently made a study 
of Pennsylvania’s system of game man- 
agement. 

This visiting back and forth of the in- 
dividuals who make the wheels of con- 
servation go round is extremely bene- 
ficial to all concerned and should be 
encouraged. 





The Pennsylvania Game and Fish Com- 
missions will jointly display a large edu- 
cational exhibit at the Philadelphia Motor 
30at and Sportsmien’s show to be held in the Commercial Museum, 
March 29 to April 3. Native live game birds, mammals and fish 
will be shown amidst colorful settings. 

The third annual game bird show will also be held in the 
Museum at the same time. 





FIELD NOTES 
W. W. Britton, Game Protector of Franklin County, reports 
seeing more gray squirrels in the past month than he saw during 
the whole of last season. He claims trappers are catching quite a 
few skunks due to the open winter. 





Game Protector Edward L. Shield, Armstrong County, says that 
quail appear to be more plentiful than they were after the close 
of the season. He has also observed large numbers of deer. 





“The exceedingly mild weather certainly will be helpful to all 
wildlife, as same may move over large areas, gathering food as 
they travel. The open condition along with mild and warm weather 
has developed green growth in rather abundant quantities. This 
growth along with browse has kept the deer in fine condition. All 
wildlife ought to be in excellent condition for breeding purposes.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


M. E. Sherman and Rollin Heffelfinger, Supervisors, Division 
“f,” report all kinds of game coming through in fine shape. Sher- 
man says, “Our cutting of soft woods to feed the deer certainly 
is a more successful way of attempting to feed these animals than 
to haul out dry food. They come to the cuttings regularly and 
eat readily.” 





John S. Dittmar, Game Protector of Bedford County, reports 
having received a complaint on January 9, 1937, that dynamite 
had been found in the woods. Upon investigation, he located 110 
sticks. It evidently was the property of the local quarry owners, 
whom he notified to take proper care of same. 


A general survey of field officers’ reports for January reveals 
that weather conditions throughout the entire state this winter 
have been exceptionally favorable to all game. The open winter 
has also been favorable to trappers, resulting in a very heavy take 
of fur-bearing animals —in 
fact, too heavy in some lo- 
calities for the best interests 
of these animals. 

In the southern counties, 
deer have been damaging 
winter wheat, resulting in 
numerous complaints from 
farmers. There seems to be 
a general disregard for the 
trapping laws, and many 
prosecutions for untagged 
traps, and the disturbing of 
traps have been found neces- 
sary. 





Refuge Keeper Burt L. 
Oudette reports from Pyma- 
tuning that pintails and 
coots came in on the week- 
end of February 21. “When 
the coots arrive,” Oudette 
informs, “the spring migra- 
tion is on.” 





The Commission appreci- 
ates the seriousness with 
which the trappers regarded 
its request that they “go 
easy” on the spring trapping of muskrats. 

Game Protector L. H. Wood of Tioga County, who has busied 
himself checking on the respirations of hibernating bears, made 
the following observation on a one year old: 

The yearling took an average of three and one-half breaths per 
minute. 

The fact that this bear was so young may have had an influence 
on the breathing rate as compared to that of an adult. 

Wood promises to check on their heart action if he can locate 
another dozing bear. 


Herbert Diehl, Berks County Refuge Keeper, reported that 
Hiram Hershey of Hamburg donated 70 bushels of unsaleable ap- 
ples to him tor game food. Major Joseph Eisenbrown furnished 
the truck to haul the apples to Auxiliary Refuge No. 99 on the 
Maiden Creek watershed near Reading. Diehl reports that the 
apples were promptly eaten by rabbits and ringneck pheasants. 


PROTECTOR CAPTURES JEWEL THIEF 

Deputy Game Protector George W. Freas of Horsham used 
excellent deductive powers in a case which happened in Bucks 
County during the small game season last year. 

Notified by telephone of some suspicious shooting near a cer- 
tain place he hastened there and found a large 1930 Packard limou- 
sine, bearing New York registration plates, parked beside the road. 
An English setter dog was hanging around in the neighborhood of 





Earl Carpenter, 0. M. Pinkerton and A. C. Ganster approving claims 
for bounty; $2,067 was paid out on gray foxes alone during February. 


the car. Upon glancing in the officer observed a suit of overalls 
and a pair of rough shoes. He immediately concluded that the car 
belonged to a gang of hunters that the Montgomery County of- 
ficers had been watching for some time, therefore he waited for 
them to return. 

Upon further thought Deputy Freas decided that there probably 


- was a considerable number of hunters and that he might need 


assistance. Accordingly he called for the local constable but was 
unable to get in touch with him. He then called for Game Pro- 
tector Ambrose Gerhart who, with Student Officer John B. Miller, 
hastened to the scene, arriving there at 6:15 p. m. 

Gerhart and Miller laid in wait at the place where the suspect’s 
car was parked and very soon Mr. Freas drove up with a prisoner. 

The facts ot the case were that when Mr. Freas returned to the 
suspected car after calling Mr. Gerhart he found the suspect, Al- 
bert Schumaker, no address, but last of Brooklyn, N. Y., according 
to his story, leaving the car and starting off across the fields. A 
quick look inside disclosed 
a new truck tire and wheel 
from a Chevrolet truck and 
a heavy log chain which had 
been placed there during 
the interim. 

The suspect was question- 
ed regarding the matter and 
stated that the tire fitted 
the car he was using, but 
Mr. Freas, being in the 
garage business, knew better 
and placed the man under 
arrest. Taking the man in 
his car he drove to the home 
of a neighboring farmer, 
Russell Megargee of Hors- 
ham R. D., and on the way 
there the prisoner admitted 
that he had stolen the tire, 
wheel and chain from Mr. 
Megargee and that he had 
been working for him until 
that noon when he had quit, 
been paid off and left 
Schumaker also admitted 
that he had had no trouble 
with Mr. Megargee and that 
he had no reasons for the 
theft other than to obtain the objects stolen. 


The prisoner was taken at once to the office of Harvey Slingluff, 
Justice of the Peace at Horsham, and the State Police of Doyles- 
town called upon, Sergeant Felix Gowan answering the call. The 
prisoner was committed to Norristown jail to await further hearing. 


Subsequent investigation disclosed that Schumaker had several 
pawn tickets in his possession which represented diamond rings 
he had pawned in New York City. They proved to be stolen rings, 
and a woman accomplice, who is supposed to have stolen the 
jewelry and turned it over to Schumaker to be pawned, has already 
been arrested in New York. 


A hearing was later held at the office of Justice of the Peace 
Slingluff and the prisoner held over for court under bail. Being 
unable to post bail he was recommitted to the Montgomery County 
jail at Norristown. 

The prisoner insisted that he had never been arrested previously 
except for minor traffic violations. A teletype message from the 
Cincirnati, Ohio, police advised that he was released from prison 
there last spring, but did not go into greater detail. Further in- 
formation was requested. 

Deputy Freas should be commended highly for his prompt and 
courageous handling of a case which needed immediate attention 
and could not wait for outside police help. It is cooperation of this 
sort that is building up the valuable good will of the farmers and 
landowners tor the officers of the Game Commission in Mont- 
gomery County. 
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FEDERATION HIGHLIGHTS 


Under the guiding hand of its presiding officer, Hon. Grover C. 
Ladner, the Sixth Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation of Sportsmens Clubs got off to a fine start at 9:00 A. M., 
February 12. 

Various Committees having been appointed, and the treasurer’s 
report heard, several prominent conservation officials addressed 
the conference, which was voted the largest and most successful so 
far. 

Among the speakers were J. Hansell French, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; John M. Phillips, former President of the Game Commis- 
sion and one of Pennsylvania’s early leaders in the conservation 
field; Adolf Muller, another former and enthusiastic Chairman of 
the Game Board; Phil Platt, member of the Sanitary Water Board; 
Major Nicholas Biddle, present Chairman of the Game Commis- 
sion; Charles French 
and Rev. Samuel J. Trus- 
cott, members of the 
Fish Commission; Dr. 
Warlington Kulp, Presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton 
League; R. L. Watts, 
Dean of Agriculture, 
State College; Hon. 
Judge Lewis of Potter 
County, and Seth Gor- 
don, Secretary of the 
Game Commission, who 
delivered a brief sum- 
marization of the pro- 
posed amendments to the 
New Game Code. 

At the conclusion of 
the speakers’ program 
various resolutions were 
presented as follows: (By 
mutual agreement only 
those which affect the 
activities of the Game 
Commission and which 
are of particular interest 
to hunters and trappers 
are herein recorded 
Those applying to the 
Fish Commission will 
appear in the Pennsylvania Angler.) 





RESOLUTIONS APPROVED 

1. That no attempt be made to increase the hunter’s license fee. 

2. That the Game and Fish Funds be segregated by constitu- 
tional amendment, and that the Legislative Committee be in- 
structed to present such a bill to the Legislature. 

3. That the Game Commission be given discretionary power to 
regulate predatory animal control 

4. That the Dog Law be rigidly enforced. 

5. That the penalty for hunting or fishing without a non-resident 
hunting or fishing license be increased to $100.00. 

6. That the Federation is opposed to members serving on the 
Game and Fish Commissions who are financially interested in the 
sale of game and fish to the State. 

7. That the Federation favors a $50.00 license fee for hunting 
foxes with organized packs of twenty fox hounds or over. 

8. That the number of persons hunting small game be restricted 
to five. 

9. That a committee be appointed to study what inducements 
should be offered the farmer to open his land to public hunting. 

10. That a Plaque commemorating Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, Father 
of the Game Commission, be erected in the corridor at the Capitol 
opposite that of Dr. Rothrock, the cost to be borne by the North- 
west Division of the Federation. 





Harriet Boone, Nook, Pa., school teacher, is an ardent 
devotee of the chase. 


11. That Congress be petitioned to allocate an annual appropri- 
ation of $25,000 for wildlife research at the Allegheny Forest Fx. 
periment Station. 

12. That the present qualifications for admission to the Game 
Commission’s Training School over-emphasize education as against 
practical experience, and that Deputy Game Protectors of one or 
more years service be given preference for admission to the school. 

13. That the penalty for failure to report the game kill be re- 
duced to $2.50. 





RESOLUTIONS DISAPPROVED 


A resolution requesting the Game Commission to set aside sepa- 
rate areas on state game lands specifically for hunting game with 
bows and arrows was disapproved. 

A motion to eliminate the $5.00 fee for field trials where clubs 
buy their own game for 
such purpose also was 
lost. 





ELECTION OF 
OFFICERS 

The same able officers 
were reelected for the 
current year, namely: 
Grover C. Ladner, Presi- 
dent; C. R. Hobson, 
Vice-President; and Dr. 
C. A. Mortimer, Sec- 
retary. 


The Crawford County 
Sportsmen’s Council is 
sponsoring a _ wildlife 
feeding contest which is 
open to all boys and girls 
of school age. Cash 
prizes total $50, with a 
first prize of $25, second 
of $15, and third of $10. 
Additional prizes have 
been offered by other 
sportsmen’s clubs in that 
locality. 

The winners will be 
determined on a point 
basis worked out on the value of each type of feeding station 
erected and the amount of game cared for. Additional points are 
granted, per head, for vermin destroyed in the course of this 
program. 

Feed is supplied free to those who can not provide it. Another 
interesting feature is the fact that 200 points are granted for the 
most complete record of the time, amount of feed, and costs 
involved. 

We anticipate some interesting facts upon the conclusion of this 
campaign. 





Alan B. Laudermilch of 1901 North Second Street, Harrisburg, 
won the Pennsylvania live bird championship at Reading on 
Washington’s birthday. A field of 182 crack shots boiled down to 
a four way tie necessitating a shoot off late in the day. In spite of 
a stiff wind, Laudermilch downed 9 out of 10 to capture the 
coveted trophy. 





We have gotten some real cooperation from W. Swavely, Secre- 
tary of the Colebrookdale Sportsman’s Club. He collected the 
game kill stubs of that group and mailed them in en mass. 





The Spring City Rod & Gun Club, Spring City, recently liber- 
ated 300 cottontail rabbits which the club purchased. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Frank Buck, “bring ’em back alive” hunter, has been detailed to 
secure some Himalayan Mountain partridges for the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission’s Experimental Game Farm. 





Conservation Commissioner I. T. Quinn, of Oklahoma, recently 
announced the purchase of a ninety acre tract of land which will 
be converted into a quail farm under the supervision of Stephen 
Hare. 





California hunters took 25,020 deer during the 1936 season. 





Michigan State Conservation 
authorities report that the black 
bear is showing a marked gen- 
eral increase throughout the 
northern part of that state. 
They also believe that the 43 
Isle Royale Moose stocked in 
the upper peninsula during the 
past two years are increasing. 





In British Columbia, Blue 
Jays have been observed ham- 
mering on bee hives in wood- 
pecker style and then gobbling 
the bees as they buzz out. 





Approximately a hundred con- 
servation organizations through- 
out Indiana have entered into 
contracts with the Division of 
Fish and Game for the propa- 
gation of quail and pheasants 
this year. Under these contracts, 
designed to increase the stock 
of game birds, the Division fur- 
nishes game bird eggs to the 
clubs not having their own 
breeding stock and pays 75 cents 
for each quail or pheasant 
reared and released at the age 
of ten or more weeks. 





Albert Brown, a farmer living near Elverson, Chester County, 
shot a Goshawk in the act of pouncing upon one of his chickens. 


The Conservation Commission of West Virginia has adopted the 
policy of stocking rabbits only in counties where sale is prohib- 
ited, for the very good reason that it would be the height of folly 
to pay 70 to 80 cents for a rabbit which some hunter will sell to 
a butcher shop to dispose of at from 20 to 30 cents. 


A bounty of $1.00 for each gray fox pelt properly certified, in 
the three-month period between February 15 and May 15, will be 
paid by the Conservation Commission of West Virginia. The deci- 
sion to place a bounty upon this species of predator was made 
after due consideration of many requests by sportsmens’ organi- 
zations. The bounty payments are concentrated within the period 
when control efforts can be most effective. 





If everything goes well, Wisconsin’s growing army of archers 
may have a 20-day bow and arrow deer hunting season next fall. 





Frank Dawson, sexton at the Marlow, Oklahoma, cemetery, has 
proof that a crow flew at least 585 miles in six days, according 
to the Marlow Review. Dawson, who killed the crow at the Mar- 
low cemetery on December 30, found attached to one of the bird’s 
legs, the following inscription: “This crow left Rio Hondo, Texas, 





L. E. Smith, of York, who outfoxed fifty Red and Gray foxes. 


December 24, 1936. Whoever kills this crow, write me. Mr. R. L. 
Morgan, Rio Hondo, Texas.” 





The International Committee for Bird Preservation has ex- 
tended its study of migratory birds to 26 countries—Science News 
Letter. 





Sparrows are the Joneses or the Smiths of the bird world—one- 
seventh of the birds in North America are members of sparrow 
families.—Science News Letter. 





The passenger pigeon, that 
remarkable bird that passed 
from almost unbelievable abun- 
dance into complete extinction 
within a few generations, has 
“arisen from the dead” to pre- 
sent new evidence concerning its 
distribution many thousands of 
years ago. 

Listed always as a_ typical 
eastern and northern species, 
there have been no authentic 
records of its occurrence in 
California. That at one time it 
lived in this region, however, is 
now attested to by the identifi- 
cation of six bones of this fam- 
ous bird in the Los Angeles 
Museum collections from the Ice 
Age asphalt pits at Rancho La 
Brea, Los Angeles, Calif. — 
Science News Letter. 





The intelligence and resource- 
fulness of a doe deer in saving 
its fawn from an approaching 
automobile provided D. J. Rior- 
dan, Trout Lake, Michigan, with 
an interesting nature tale. Driv- 
ing on a road near Trout Lake 
at sundown, he was proceeding 
slowly because he had been ac- 
customed to see deer in that vicinity. As he rounded a curve he 
observed a large doe standing in the road some distance ahead and 
at her feet was curled a small object, indistinquishable at first. 

As the car approached slowly, Riordan says, the doe began to 
fidget and then deliberately reached down and picked up the small 
object, a fawn, in her mouth. As a cat carries a kitten, the deer 
bore the fawn out of the path of the car, jumped a six-foot ditch 
and deposited it safely on the ground. There the doe stood guard, 
quietly watching as the car passed.—Michigan Conservationist. 





Pintail Banded In U. S. Killed In Eastern Asia 


Recovery of a United States Biological Survey bird band in 
Asia has been reported to the Bureau for the first time. 

A pintail duck killed last spring by an Eskimo near Indian Point, 
Siberia, about 100 miles west of St. Lawrence Island of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, carried the band, according to a report from a 
school teacher on the island. The bird was banded January 3, 1936, 
at Los Banos, California, by Dwight G. Vedder, a cooperator of 
the Survey. 

“Finding in Eastern Asia a pintail that had been banded in this 
country was not unexpected, although most of the American sub- 
species of this bird breed and nest in the northern regions of North 
America,” says F. C. Lincoln, in charge of the Survey’s bird- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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WILDLIFE IN FOREST MANAGEMENT TO BE 
THE SUBJECT OF RESEARCH 


By W. Gard. Conklin 


HE fundamental 

need for a proper 
and logical coordination 
of forest uses, as for 
wildlife, timber produc- 
tion, watershed protec- 
tion and general recrea- 
tional purposes, is being 
given wide recognition 
by foresters of this coun- 
try. Only within very re- 
cent years has the fores- 
try profession, except a 
comparatively few  in- 
dividuals, taken any par- 
ticular interest in the 
economic value of wild- 
life as a forest product. The rapidly changing attitude of the 
forestry profession is decidedly encouraging to sportsmen. 


If carefully thought-out proposals materialize, a number of prob- 
lems affecting wildlife in its relation to the management of forest 
areas will be given thorough study by the Allegheny Forest Ex- 
periment Station, with headquarters in Philadelphia. This experi- 
ment station conducts forest research studies in the states of 
Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania, and R. D. 


a 


Forbes of the U. S. Forest Service is director. 

About a year ago a committee to coordinate the research efforts 
of various agencies was appointed by the Advisory Council of the 
experiment station. This committee is made up of representatives 
from forest, game and educational services in the four states. 
Last year the committee met and outlined a tentative ten year 
program for research. A portion of that program was further 
carefully considered at a meeting held in February this year. 








By previous arrangement the topics for discussion at this year’s 
conference were confined to: 

Wildlife in Forest Management; Appraisal of Recreational 
Values on Forested Areas; Forest Land Classification; Reforesta- 
tion by Planting; and Forest Fires. 


Since readers of the “Game News” are, it is presumed, most in- 
terested in wildlife in forest management, only the research pro- 
posals made by the committee to the experiment station and other 
agencies will be herein outlined. It is of interest to note that 
seventeen out of twenty-five foresters attending the sessions met 
with the Sub-Committee on Wildlife in Forest Management. The 
writer served as chairman of this sub-committee. Actions taken by 
the sub-committee were later confirmed by the committee as a 
whole. 


The committee unanimously agreed to recommend to the Alle- 
gheny Forest Experiment Station that it conduct, in conjunction 
with all other available agencies, studies to determine the carrying 
capacity of existing forest areas for the white-tail deer. Informa- 
tion is very meager on the question of how many deer can exist in 
a healthy condition on a given area of forest territory. Of course, 
the carrying capacity for deer varies widely within the various 
types of growth, and depends also on the age and size of the forest 
growth and its associated shrubs. Systematic studies over a period 
of say ten years in various types and stages of growth should pro- 
duce exceedingly valuable information, both to the forester and to 
the game manager. 


The Committee likewise recommended that the experiment sta- 
tion and other research agencies determine how silvicultural prac- 
tices, that is the raising and tending of forest trees, might be al- 
tered to provide better habitats for deer, small game and fur- 
bearing animals. It is not only valuable to know how much wild- 
life can be supported in a healthy condition within existing forest 
growth, but also whether changes in management of that forest 
growth can be made without prejudice to other forest uses, with 
resulting increases in the carrying capacity of a given area for 
deer, small game and fur-bearers. 


Another important subject recommended for research was to 
determine the best pattern of planting for the production of timber, 
watershed protection, and at the same time to create favorable 
environmental conditions for wildlife on land retired from culti- 
vation. In other words, it is desirable to know how far to go in 
reforesting old farms and at the same time create favorable habitats 
for wildlife. 

Studies to determine the best method of propagating shrubs, 
vines and other plants which supply food for game, as well as the 
best methods of handling seeds of those species collected for 
planting, were likewise recommended. 

Still another research problem recommended by the committee 
is to determine the best methods of controlling deer and rabbit 
damage in both forest tree plantations and natural tree reproduc- 
tion. 

The sixth and last subject recommended by the committee on 
Wildlife in Forest Management was the determination of the best 
methods of taking a census of various game species. 


Whether the Allegheny Forest Experiment Station, in conjunc- 
tion with other research agencies, will be able to follow out these 
suggestions will depend, of course, on many conditions and cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Forbes assured the committee that the station 
will go just as far as it can in conducting such studies as funds 
and available facilities will permit. 





WITH THE CLUBS 
(Continued from page 24) 


Eight Rod and Gun Clubs of Tioga 
County recently formed a _ consolidated 
Sportsmen’s Association. 





Junior sportsmen from North Side, Hazel- 
ton, have been very active feeding game 
this winter. 


GAME COMMITTEES 
SENATE 


Committee on Game and Fisheries 


Joseph P. Dando, Chairman 
Charles W. Sones 

Henry E. Lanius 

John S. Rice, 

Anthony Cavalcante 

ee George Rankin, Jr. 


HOUSE 
Committee on Game 


Edgar A. Schrope, John H. Siegel 
Chairman William D. Hontz 
Frank P. Hamilton, George B. Mellott 
Vice Chairman Hiram Ganser 
Joseph A. Simon Charles McFall 
Harry J. Brownfield William A. Shoemaker 
Charles Harmuth William J. Thomas, Jr. 
Lloyd W. Welliver Joseph H. Vogt 
Lowell H. Alexander Joseph C. Wagner 


Frank W. Ruth 
John H. Dent 
Leo C. Mundy 


Clarence J. Buckman 


The Little Marsh Rod and Gun Club re- 
cently held a vermin contest with the Sabins- 
ville Rod and Gun Club. Two hundred 
points were given for each crow killed, 100 
points for each water snake, 100 for each 
rat, etc. The final score was Little Marsh 
14,700 and Sabinsville 15,600. The losing 
team served a supper to the winner. 


J. Harold Arnold Charles L. Terry 
Joseph P. Bradley Francis T. Baker 
Charles B. Coakley Samuel P. Boyer 
ee Mahlon F. LaRue W. W. Muir 

Leroy E. Chapman Clayton E. Moul Lambert Cadwalader 
George A. Deitrick Peter P. Reising Wilbert D. Imbrie 
George B. Scarlett Al K. Robinson Harry L. Schumacher 
Harvey Huffman, ex-officio George J. Sarraf J. Hall Stackpole 
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D O GWO O D (Cornus florida) 


By Dr. E. M. Gress, State Botanist 


HIS is undoubtedly one of the 

most popular shrubs or small 
trees in Pennsylvania, but it is still 
not popular enough; for, from the 
standpoint of usefulness and beauty, 
it can hardly be surpassed. 

The fruit of this species, as well as 
that of other species of the same genus, 
are eaten by many of our song and 
game birds. In years when nuts and 
other food for wildlife are scarce it 
has been observed that the squirrels 
are attracted to the forested areas in 
which the dogwood fruit is abundant. 

The range ot the “flowering dogwood,” as this species is most 
frequently called, extends from Massachusetts westward through 
the United States and Southern Canada to Michigan and south- 
ward to Florida and Texas. It therefore will grow throughout the 
state in most of our soils but it thrives best in well-drained soils 
which we find in most of our wooded areas. 

Flowering dogwood is quite tolerant of shade; however, it is 
not usually found in our most dense forests. It seldom attains a 
height of more than twenty-five feet. Being an under-story plant, it 
therefore does not interfere with the growth of timber trees. While 
dogwood is not a timber tree, nevertheless its hard wood makes it 
useful for tool handles, engravers’ blocks, wagon wheel hubs, 
bobbins, brush-backs and the bark from its roots is used medicinal- 
ly as a tonic and astringent. 

Ornamentally, the flowering dogwood cannot be surpassed. It is 
most beautiful in the spring when the clusters of large white 
flowers may be seen from afar. One is usually surprised to know 
that what is ordinarily called a flower is really a cluster of flowers 
surrounded by the four conspicuous, white or pink bracts with a 
dark notch 1n the end of each. These four bracts were the outer 
covers of the flower bud. When the bud bursts open these four 
bracts enlarge rapidly and become pure white or occasionally pink. 
Later in the season when the flowers have disappeared there is a 
different but distinct beauty produced by the large, ovate, wavy 
margined leaves, dark green on the upper surface and pale be- 
neath. These leaves with their prominent midrib and parallel 
primary veins are sure marks of identification when the tree is 
in its summer garb. And then in October, when the coloration 





THE MOURNING DOVE 


By Dr. George M. Sutton 


WO trimly built gray brown 

birds, somewhat larger than 
Robins, fly rapidly by us, their 
wings whistling musically as they 
shoot through the air. They alight 
in a plowed field not far away and 
just as they wheel about we see 
that their long tails are widely 
edged with white. They look at us 
a minute, with their long necks and 
small heads craned high, and then 
walk about daintily over the ground, 
heads bobbing back and forth at 
each step. Of course they look like 
Pigeons, for they are Mourning 
Doves. 

Locally these birds are wrongly 
called “Rain Crows.” And it is true 
that their soft windy notes seem to be heard quite loudly and fre- 
quently just before rains, although they unquestionably call at 
other times, frequently. At a distance this call has a particularly 
soft and mellow quality; but when near at hand throaty gurglings 
and windy hissings may be heard as well. 

In the southern and western United States Doves are sometimes 
shot by the thousands as game, when they fly in to watering places 
in the morning and evening. In drinking they stick their whole 
head under the water and take long measured draughts. 

Although Mourning Doves may spend the winter hereabouts, 
they usually migrate, returning in the early spring to their favorite 
apple orchard or pine grove to nest. Their nest is a very slight, 
flat platform, made of dried grass blades and twigs. Upon this frail 
structure two white eggs are laid. The young “squabs” are strange 
creatures with swollen nostrils and irregular feather and down 
covering. They are fed upon food which has previously been di- 
gested by the parent birds, and which is pumped up from the 
stomach for them. 








of the mixed forests of Pennsylvania, which is not to be surpassed 
anywhere, is at its best, the dogwood adds a proportionally large 
share to that gorgeous beauty by dressing in its robe of scarlet. 

Let us therefore not mutilate and destroy this tree of such 
marvelous beauty and usefulness but encourage and recommend its 
planting in our forests, lawns and parks. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MANUAL 


There are comparatively few people in Pennsylvania, even 
among the more ardent sportsmen themselves, who realize or 
understand the exact duties of the Board of Game Commissioners. 
Thousands know nothing about the State game refuges, their loca- 
tion and their immense value to the people of the State. The per- 
sonnel of this independent State Commission is unknown to the 
bigger portion of our citizens, yet this Commission is actively 
engaged the year ’round in the work of protecting and increasing 
Pennsylvania game, wild birds and fur-bearing animals. 

This valuable information is, however, easily available to every- 
one in the Commonwealth. It is contained in the 1935-1936 issue 
of the Pennsylvania Manual. This 1196-page book tells more about 
Pennsylvania—its government, its officials and its supremacy in 
agriculture, mining and industry—than any other publication 
obtainable. 

Besides containing interesting facts about the Game Commission 
and the Fish Commission, of particular interest to sportsmen, it 
explains the powers and duties of all State officials, all depart- 
ments, bureaus and commissions. There are portraits of the Gov- 
ernor, of State officials and members of the General Assembly, 
and biographical sketches of the men and women who devote 
their time and energy to the affairs of the Commonwealth. 

Other interesting features to be found in the Pennsylvania Man- 
ual are: color pictures of the State Flag and the Coat of Arms; 


maps showing Representative, Senatorial, Congressional and Judi- 
cial districts; the United States and Pennsylvania Constitutions; 
historical facts about our Provincial and Colonial government; 
population figures and election returns from every district and 
every county; members of the House and Senate since 1860; tables 
of figures relating to agriculture and industry; names and terms 
of Congressmen from Pennsylvania since 1789; names of all post- 
offices and newspapers in the State; finances of the State; names 
of State, County and City officials; names and terms of all Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents of the United States; elective officers 
of all States; names of foreign consuls in Pennsylvania; and much 
other valuable information that should be “on tap” at a point no 
farther away than the private library of everyone in this great 
Commonwealth. 

The Pennsylvania Manual is the result of many months’ work 
on the part of C. H. Westbrook, editor, and the book has been 
published under the direction of Arthur E. Colegrove, Secretary 
of the Department of Property and Supplies, and John T. Finne- 
gan, Director of the Bureau of Publications. 

There is a limited supply of copies that may be obtained for 
one dollar from the Bureau of Publications, Harrisburg,—a price 
that is far below the actual cost of publication—and citizens should 
take advantage of this opportunity to own such a valuable, in- 
formative book. 
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CENTURY OLD GUN CLUB 


By COL. HOMER M. GRONINGER 


Editor’s Note: Col. Groninger, a regular campaigner for many, 
many years, is Cavalry Instructor for the 52nd Cavalry Brigade, 
Pennsylvania National Guard. He is also a seasoned hunter as 
his brother, Game Protector Hugh Groninger, Perry County, will 
testify. 


HE PORT ROYAL ROD AND GUN CLUB, Port Royal, 

Juniata County, Pa., has been in continuous operation for 
over a century. The club was in existence and functioning in 1835. 
Records show that some of the members included Bender, Van 
Sweringer, Howell, Detlon, and McClure. At that time the club 
conducted its annual deer hunt in the Black Log section, a distance 
of approximately 25 miles from Port Royal. The trip to and the 
return from the hunting ground was made on foot. 

While in Black Log the club bivouacked in what was then 
called a log hut. The traditions of the club contain many inter- 
esting tales of the skill, shrewdness and prowess of the hunters 
of that early time. However, these stories must be omitted here 
in view of the number of years ago in which they were first told 
and the number of times they have been repeated. 

At the close of the Civil War the club was reorganized and 
enlarged. Some of the new members were Dr. A. W. Shelley, 
William Hertzler, James N. Groninger, Samuel and Joe Keister, 
Daniel Lesh, and Dr. Kilmer. Soon after this reorganization the 
annual deer hunt was changed from Black Log to Licking Creek, 
where the hunting was better. At this period the club averaged 
one or two deer per year—buck or doe—during a two weeks’ hunt- 
ing trip. While in Licking Creek the club camped in a large tent. 
Straw scattered over the floor of the tent was used for bedding. 

In 1889 the club moved to the Seven Mountains west of Belle- 
ville in order to obtain better deer hunting. Additional members 
were added including R. Elliot Groninger, Charley Balsbach, Geo. 
McClure, Chas. Frankhouse, Chas. Meloy, Douglas McClain, John 
Book, J. L. ‘Groninger, Geo. Wisehaupt, and S. R. Bashore. The 
club at this time numbered about twenty-four. An additional tent 
was obtained. Better sleeping accommodations were installed. 
Continuous wooden bunks were constructed around the inside of 
each tent. About a foot of straw covered the bunks and blankets 
were placed over top of the straw. The hunters packed in closely, 
covered with additional blankets. At that time this arrangement 
was considered luxurious. 


From 1889 until 1907, the year the buck law was established 
by the Game Commission, deer hunting was poor. In fact, for 
three consecutive seasons no deer were killed and during several 
of the seasons only a few tracks could be found. After the buck 
law was in effect hunting improved. For many seasons the limit 
of bucks was obtained during the first day or two of the hunt. 

At present the club has a very suitable and comfortable hunting 
lodge in Rag Hollow west of Belleville. 

Some of the customs of this old club may be of interest to 
present-day deer hunters! 

During the history of the club there have been no accidents in 
which anyone was injured. 

The Game Laws have been obeyed strictly. One illegal deer 
was killed through error and promptly reported by the President 
of the Club. 


New members are given disciplinary instruction prior to the 
hunt by older members and carefully watched for a year or two. 
Some of these instructions include: “Don’t point your gun at any 
person unless you intend to shoot him,” “Unload your gun before 
entering the cabin and do not load it in the cabin,” “In case of 
doubt, don’t shoot.” 

The system of “Drivers” and “Standers” has been employed for 
many years. Each night a captain of the “Standers” and a captain 
of the “Drivers” are selected by the club. These two captains 
select their teams for the next day’s hunt and arrange for the 
drives. The decisions and instructions of the team captains are 
final. The advantages of selecting the captains and teams and plan- 
ning for the drives must be obvious to any deer hunter. It is a 
fine morale builder. 

A large map is kept posted, showing the various drives by 
name, the roads, trails, and fire lanes, and the location and year 
where each buck has been brought down, together with the name 
of the lucky member. 

Custom provides that each hunter upon killing a deer shall de- 
scribe the incident in detail to the assembled “drivers” and “stand- 
ers.”” How he feels? Where did he aim? How fast was the buck 
moving? And a barrage of other questions must be answered. To 
an old hunter this is a simple matter because experience assists 
him in controlling his emotions, but it is a terror to a young hunter 
with his first buck. 


SCATTER LOADS 


(Continued from page 25) 


banding activities. “There are other records,” explains Mr. Lin- 
coln, “of the American subspecies that have appeared along the 
eastern coast of Asia, but such occurrences are rare. The European 
subspecies breeds and nests in the northern regions of Asia and 
Europe.” 

Banding thousands of birds annually in this country enables the 
Survey to accumulate valuable information on their habits, length 
of life, migrations, and abundance. Under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, bird banders are required to have a Federal permit. 

From Avery Island, Louisiana, Edward A. Mcllhenny, noted 
biologist and naturalist, reports the oldest return band record 
as being taken from a female Lesser Scaup banded at Avery 
Island, December 22, 1922, and killed at Clearwater, Manitoba, in 
the fall of 1932. 

This duck “ran” the barrage of hunters between Canada and the 
Gulf of Mexico nineteen times before being brought down. 

The “Ducks Unlimited” program is definitely progressing. Six- 
teen states have already organized state committees that are mov- 
ing in cooperation with a Canadian committee toward the preserva- 
tion of the great waterfowl breeding grounds in Northern Canada. 
Threatened by droughts and the inroads of civilization these im- 
portant areas are sadly in need of a restoration project. 





3irds put their wings to many uses aside from that of flying 


They are used in balancing, display and drumming, in courtship, 
to shelter the young from rain or strong sun, as striking weapons 
in conflicts, to assist in climbing, to stir up fish and to aid the feet 
during perching. 

Under the guidance of four district biologists, 150 North Dakota 
farm youths are keeping an accurate check on birds, animals and 
conditions on the 68 wildlife refuges in their state. This practical 
training is being carried out under the supervision of the U. S. 





Biological Survey. 


season an airplane dropped down in a farmer’s pasture near Mascot, 
Pennsylvania. From it emerged three hunters suitably garbed, and 
a dog. With the consent of the farmer they shot several rabbits, 
then climbed back in the plane and streaked away. 

Jacob Smoyer, Potter County, declares that just as he was about 
to shoot a grouse last season, a goshawk darted down and in its 
attempt to catch the grouse, struck a tree with such force that it 
killed itself. The unusual incident prompted Smoyer not to shoot. 

Mrs. Charles Fippert, near Wyebrook, Pennsylvania, has fed 
the squirrels in that section over a hundred pounds of nuts so far 
this season. Mrs. Fippert is a lover of birds and has also distributed 
much grain tor them. 
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attain a speed of 72 miles an hour. In 
speed, therefore the canvasback is still the 
king among ducks, with the golden-eye a 
close second. 

Swans have long been credited with two 
characteristics which seem to have little 
foundation in fact. One is their supposed 
great age, and the other their high speed. 
Ages up to and over one hundred years 
have been credited to a swan’s life span, but 
careful study in recent years has shown 
twenty-five years to be a ripe old age for a 
swan. This bird is outlived by many geese 
and some ducks. The speed reputation has 
likewise suffered a decline, and the aviator 
has been the source of such information. 

In the ornithological journal The Auk 
some time ago appeared an item dealing 
with the experience of a pilot. He took off 
from an airport in Pennsylvania and was 
flying at an altitude of 1400 feet when he 
saw ahead of him a flock of migrating whis- 
tling swans. Seizing the opportunity, he pur- 
sued the big birds at once and easily caught 
up with them. Following this he actually 
flew with the flock for more than fifteen 
minutes, during which time he took careful 
note. There were about one hundred birds 
in the flock, and he found that by flying 
about the edge of the formation he could 
herd the birds at will, and in such maneu- 
vers realized that he was far exceeding their 
speed. 

On some of the straightaways he could 
measure the rate of speed with no trouble 
whatever, and found that the maximum rate 
was 55 miles. In this case it was quite ob- 
vious that the birds were alarmed and doing 
their best. 

Much discussion has been voiced in re- 
gard to the speed of quail. The most accu- 
rate experiments, conducted by stop-watch, 
have shown the top speed of this famous 
game-bird to be slightly under 50 miles. 
Quail do not fly far as a rule, and the high- 
est pitch of speed is not maintained except 
for short bursts. The birds are at their fast- 
est just after exploding into the air, when 
the speed then decreases rather than accele- 
rates. It would be safe enough to say that 
the average bob-white rises from the ground 
and darts away at from 45 to 50 miles. 

Little is known as yet of the ruffed grouse, 


PREPARING FOR 


More complete details on brooding and 
feeding will be found in the Commission’s 
bulletin on “Artificial Incubation and Brood- 
ing of Ringneck Pheasants.” 


Growing and Holding Pen 

In preparing to order and receive your 
eggs or chicks there is more than brooding 
capacity to be considered. Your bantam hen 
or electric brooder will rear your chicks to 
six weeks of age, but from that time on the 
little fellows go “on their own” and need 
more room in which to exercise and grow. 
They will also consume a great deal more 
feed. 

A wire-covered growing and holding pen, 
permitting the birds access to ground sown 
in good thick clover, should be provided. 
The minimum space available in this pen 
must be at least 25 square feet per bird. You 
are almost certain to experience trouble if 
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(Continued from page 7) 


but it is probable that similar speeds are 
attained by it, perhaps not quite as fast. The 
heavy-bodied geese are comparatively slow 
fliers, speeds of between 40 and 50 miles be- 
ing maintained. These birds lack the accel- 
erating power of the ducks. 

Whatever else may have been said of the 
crow, it is rarely looked upon as an expo- 
nent of speed, and yet he is well in the fore- 
front in this respect. A contribution to a 
scientific journal of recent date stated that 
a locomotive engineer who has done con- 
siderable research along these lines timed 
crows in New York State and found that 
they “could just about keep up” to a train 
going 58-62 miles per hour. 

No doubt the activities of “carrier” 
pigeons will occur to many, and among 
these birds accurate records are available 
because of the many racing associations to 
be found throughout the country. A few 
averages will probably reveal the fact that 
exaggeration has been the rule here, as well 
as with other birds. In The Auk for July, 
1933, R. A. Mullen of Washington, D. C., 
gives several instances of distance flights 
and miles-per-hour averages. In five cases, 
with Washington as a destination from 
points in Alabama, Tennessee and Virginia, 
the average speed was found to be 51% 
miles an hour. A world’s record for a two- 
hundred-mile distance was flown by a pigeon 
from Cameron, West Virginia, to Washing- 
ton in 2.7 hours—an average of 74.5. 

The speed attained by the great family of 
song-birds is really surprisingly slow. Many 
of the small perching birds make less than 
20 miles an hour in routine flight. The fa- 
miliar kingbird, blue jay, meadowlark, cat- 
bird and robin average from 15 to 23. Balti- 
more orioles have been timed at speeds as 
low as 12 miles an hour, though they are 
capable of reaching 26 m.p.h. under stress. 
The family of sparrows and warblers, wrens 
and others are all slow movers. 

At the other end of the list, and exceed- 
ing even the speed of the fastest wildfowl, 
are some of the birds of prey—not so much 
the heavy, soaring hawks such as the red- 
shouldered and red-tailed species but that 
famous family of raptorial birds which was 
once employed in the royal sport of fal- 
conry. The beau ideal of the birds of prey 
is, without doubt, the duck hawk, our Amer- 


(Continued from page 8) 


you go below this minimum. Growing 
pheasants, particularly after reaching the 
age of six weeks, must have plenty of room 
and good cover. Therefore, if you are plan- 
ning to raise 100 birds, your pen must con- 
tain at least 2500 square feet. For 200 birds, 
5000 square feet and so on. Strict adherence 
to this rule will insure better success. 

Sunflower, rape and strips of corn should 
also be sown in the growing pen. Rape is 
very desirable for the birds and is offered 
as an excellent substitute for clover where 
the latter is not available in sufficient 
quantity. The sunflower and corn provide 
shade for the birds as well as much needed 
dusting places. 


Two Things to Watch 


Practically all major troubles encountered 
by sportsmen-propagators with raising ring- 
neck pheasants can be traced to two main 


ican counterpart of the famous peregrine 
falcon of Europe. Though eagles are very 
fast and have been known to exceed the 
speed of an express train, the duck hawk ex- 
ceeds the eagle. 

As a matter of fact, no one knows exactly 
how fast a duck hawk can fly. Its hunting 
tactics consist of gaining a position above 
the intended quarry and swooping down 
upon it with tremendous velocity. It is what 
the aviator would call a power dive. When 
one considers that this falcon can over- 
take a frightened duck, gain a position above 
it and descend with half closed wings like a 
feathered projectile, it will be apparent that 
excessively high speed is reached. 


Just what this rate is remains to be found 
out, but duck hawks have been timed by 
stop watches over a known distance. The 
results of researches by D. D. McLean of 
California disclosed that this splendid bird 
actually attained an average speed of 165 
miles per hour and a maximum of 180. 

This is by far the top-notch of measured 
bird speed now known. Even to the speed- 
mad human race it is an impressive figure. 

If a specimen picked at random and timed 
in ordinary chase achieved 180 miles per 
hour, it is certainly reasonable to suppose 
that a particularly vigorous bird should bet- 
ter that figure by 20. 

One would naturally conclude, then, that 
the duck hawk is the fastest bird that flies. 
This, however, is not the case. The real 
kings of speed are birds which would prob- 
ably be far down the list in any guessing 
contest conducted among those who have 
not looked into the matter. The fastest birds 
are the swifts—the familiar little chimney 
swift or its relatives. No bird is better 
named. 

Accurate records of the velocity attained 
by them are not available, but it is well 
known that chimney swifts have circled air- 
planes in full flight, and this when the lat- 
ter were proceeding at a speed of well over 
one hundred miles per hour. No seeming ef- 
fort was put forth—the birds swooped and 
darted about with their usual easy ability. 
That this can be accomplished speaks vol- 
umes, and when their maximum rate is finally 
determined it will no doubt be an astounding 
figure. 


YOUR RINGNECK EGGS AND CHICKS 


causes—unsanitary conditions and _  over- 
crowding. Both will cause and increase dis- 
ease, feather and tail picking and will in- 
evitably stunt the growth of those birds 
lucky enough to pull through. Keep your 
feeders, fountains and equipment clean at 
all times. Raise fewer birds and furnish 
more room to those you do raise. 

Have your entire equipment and ground 
prepared well in advance of receiving your 
eggs or chicks. Arrange to have all setting 
boxes, coops, feeders, fountains, wired runs, 
brooders, houses, etc., thoroughly disin- 
fected. Where broody bantam hens are re- 
quired for hatching eggs, arrange for these 
well in advance so your mothers will be 
ready when the eggs arrive. It is well to 
have an extra hen or two available, in case 
one should go bad. All this careful prepara- 
tion will pay dividends. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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bers should be increased to at least eighteen 
or twenty to cover the United States more 
adequately. A number of the states also are 
developing excellent research staffs, and to- 
day a scientifially trained wildlife technician 
is somebody to be respected instead of rid- 
iculed, as was the case a few years ago. 
Game management is rapidly coming to the 
fore as a recognized profession, both in our 
forest country and in the farming regions, 
and ere long will take its rightful place 
alongside of forestry, agriculture and other 
forms of applied biology. Foresters them- 
selves are everywhere becoming wildlife con- 
scious and sympathetic. Many of them are 
actually learning all they can about wildlife 
management technique. 


The present general trend toward long- 
term planning, and a continuity of service 
by experienced workers, is a most hopeful 
sign. In the past too many game adminis- 


(Continued from page 5) 


ident of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, outlined before this conference some 
of Pennsylvania’s current problems. Before 
concluding my remarks, I believe you will 
be interested in learning how we are now 
attacking them, and how nearly those plans 
conform to the recommendations made by 
the American ‘Game Policy, already cited. 

Pennsylvania has long been recognized as 
a leader in the matter of refuges and public 
hunting grounds. The Commission now owns 
over 530,000 acres of State Game Lands for 
these purposes, and maintains well over two 
hundred refuges for wildlife on its State 
Game Lands, State Forests, National For- 
ests, and lands leased for the purpose. 
Within the past year an intensive land man- 
agement program was launched to increase 
game production on these publicly owned 
or managed lands. 


The farm-game problem, as Major Biddle 





Initial class at Game Commission’s Training School 


trators have labored hard and long without 
a definite plan before them. And worse still, 
the changes in administrative personnel were 
often so rapid that the initiation and devel- 
opment of long-term programs was out of 
the question. 


One problem which often confronts wild- 
life administrators is: How far ahead of 
public opinion is it wise to go? 

Any administration which does not keep 
abreast, preferably ahead, of public opinion 
is lost; and so is the administrator who goes 
too far beyond the comprehension and un- 
derstanding of his people. The latter is best 
illustrated by an aggressive game official in 
a southern state who proudly told me that 
he had induced the legislature to adopt 
a program twenty years ahead of public 
opinion. A year later he was out, the laws 
were torn to pieces, and all his courage and 
experience“had been wasted. 


Pennsylvania’s Present Program 


A year ago Major Nicholas Biddle, Pres- 


stated, has been our most difficult one to 
crack. Last year the Commission launched 
an experimental program, patterned some- 
what along the same lines as its system of 
refuges and public hunting grounds in the 
forest regions in the state’s two most in- 
tensively cultivated and heavily hunted 
areas. The plan was based upon mutual co- 
operation with the landowners, with arrange- 
ments to compensate them for services 
rendered for the betterment of game condi- 
tions. Numerous small retreat refuges of 
two to fifty acres were established, and steps 
are being taken to improve game habitats 
to the maximum on each project. 

The initial projects showed such promise 
that a large number of these units, contain- 
ing from 300 acres up to a maximum of 
5,000 acres in a block, are now in the pro- 
cess of 
These counties have a total of 5,500,000 acres 
of farm land and farm woodlots, one-fifth 
the state’s total area. During the 1936 hunt- 
ing season 46% of our 530,000 resident hunt- 


formation in twenty-one counties. 


ing licenses were issued in the twenty-one 
counties included in this program. We hope 
to tell you more about this undertaking at 
the conference in 1938. 

As “test-tubes” for this new farm game 
program, four widely scattered projects are 
being established on which the number of 
hunters will be restricted, and a complete 
check will be made of the annual take to 
determine how much game a given area of 
intermixed farm land, when properly devel- 
oped and managed, will produce. These test 
areas, two of which were most successfully 
operated last fall, will in reality be the 
“guinea pigs” for the entire farm game pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania. 


Safeguarding American System 


In this new development a concerted ef- 
fort has been made to avoid the pitfalls of 
plans launched in various other states, and 
above all else to safeguard Pennsylvania’s 
long-established policy of public shooting 
grounds open to all and closed to none, the 
crux of the so-called American Shooting 
System. 

Since it appears that the States in the 
Middle West propose to stop further expor- 
tations of live rabbits for stocking purposes, 
which have been of doubtful value anyhow, 
the Pennsylvania Commission also is now 
beginning to develop its own rabbit pro- 
ducing areas from which the surplus will be 
trapped annually for stocking purposes, thus 
spending within our own State from $60,000 
to $75,000 annually instead of sending that 
amount into the States in this region for 
the purchase of cottontails. 

Wildlife research has been expanded 
within the past year, the Commission taking 
advantage of the availability of the services 
of Professor H. M. Wight of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the summer months 
to aid in this phase of its work. 


Training Vocational Workers 


However, we suspect that Pennsylvania’s 
new vocational training school may be of 
more immediate interest to this conference 
than the wildlife management work we are 
now tackling. Here again we are attempting 
to apply one of the recommendations of the 
American Game Policy. 

This Training School, originally estab- 
lished in 1932 and operating for a six-weeks 
period annually to give a “refresher” course 
to its regular field personnel, has now been 
established on a full-time basis, both to 
train new recruits for the field service and 
to continue training for men already in the 
service. 

When the course was announced a year 
ago, more than two thousand made inquiry 
concerning the requirements. A total of 948 
filed applications, of which 434 met the 
rigid qualifications to participate in the com- 
petitive examinations. From those at the top 
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of the list a total of fifty-three were exam- 
ined by the Commission’s medical examiners 
to obtain the first class of thirty-five. 
Twenty-seven of these young men have just 
completed the course, and will be assigned 
to duty on March 15. 

The next class of twenty-eight will be 
enrolled on June 15, and if the present leg- 
islature adopts the Commission’s recommen- 
dations the department will be able to en- 
roll a few students from other states if 
sponsored by their own conservation de- 
partments. 

We firmly believe this vocational training 
school will provide the Commission with 
still more efficient field personnel for the 
future, men who will in fact become exten- 
sion agents fully capable to promote the 
present intensive game management pro- 
gram of the Commission. 

In passing I might also mention that dur- 
ing the past year the entire field staff has 
been reorganized and in the future all field 
officers who discharge their duties efficiently 
will receive annual increases in compensa- 
tion until they reach the top of their respec- 
tive grades. Officers who fail to merit such 
increases for two successive years will be 
cited before a Trial Board for dismissal 

In conclusion, I am fully convinced that 


PREPARING FOR YOUR RINGNECK 
EGGS AND CHICKS 


(Continued from page 29) 
Success Its Own Reward 


Brooder houses should be thoroughly 
cleaned and dried out well in advance of 
the arrival of the day-old chicks. White pine 
shavings should be on hand to provide litter 
on the brooder house floor. A supply of start- 
ing feed should be ready and available for 
the first feeding. And most important of all, 
your electric brooder must be turned on and 
thoroughly tested for heat control for at 
least several days prior to the chicks’ ar- 
rival. 

By adequate preparation you will have 
the battle half won from the start. By ex- 
ercising great care, regularity, good judg- 
ment and patience you will raise your birds 
on through to maturity with good success. 
Then when the time comes for you and your 
club to liberate the fine, healthy, brilliantly 
colored fellows, you will agree that all the 
preparation, hard work and expense you will 
have put forth was well worth while, be- 
cause you succeeded in raising your pheas- 
ants—and will have the satisfaction of 


knowing that they are good pheasants. 


(Continued from page 30) 


no one plan will fit all States or Provinces, 
and that each of us must approach our own 
problems in the manner best suited to our 
purposes. It is obvious, however, that cer- 
tain basic game administrative policies and 





methods are applicable to all, and the more 
we can work toward a common pattern the 
better it will be for all wildlife administra- 
tors and the outdoor lovers of North 
America. 





A certain period is devoted daily to classroom study 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION IN 
LANCASTER COUNTY 


(Continued from page 9) 


credit for their combined efforts in making 
the numerous projects herein outlined suc- 
cessful. 

Through their joint cooperation not only 
have conditions for wildlife been improved, 
but personal relations, particularly between 
sportsmen and farmers, have been strength- 
ened. 

Were every county in the State to carry 
on similar programs on a large scale the 
future of our small game hunting would be 
assured. 

As my good friend Sullenberger, hereto- 
fore mentioned, said: 


“When a shopkeeper enjoys such good 
business that his stock is exhausted he does 
not close his doors. If he has been a good 
business man he has enough money on hand 
to restock his shelves and enjoy a bigger 
business than ever before. It is so with our 
fish and game. We in Pennsylvania have en- 
joyed such good hunting and fishing that 
we should be in a position to restock our 
shelves. If we are good business men we 


can do so.” 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A FARMER 
(Continued from page 20) 


who is interested in increasing wildlife start 
immediately, before his spring operations 
begin, by planning the location of the vari- 
ous food and cover plots throughout his 
farm and then following them up with a 
systematic food planting program. 

I suggest also that he does not burn or 
clear his fence rows. These he must have to 
attract wildlife. I know that in the course of 
time, as the different plots develop, the 
farmer will be amply repaid by the presence 
of the wildlife on his farm, and in the future 
he will point with pride at his achievements 
in wildlife food and cover development. 


Respectfully yours, 
John Farmer. 


Editor’s Note 
For personal reasons, the author of this 
letter did not want his name to appear. Any 
communications addressed to him, in care of 
the Editor, will be forwarded. 





The Saucon Rod and Gun Club has ar- 
ranged to plant 5,000 young trees this spring 
for game food and cover. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Does the placing of a permanent (non- 
removable in the field) plug in the maga- 
zine of an automatic pistol to make it 
single-shot, make its use legal when 
hunting game? 

A. No. The plugging of an automatic pistol 
so that only one shot may be fired with- 
out reloading by hand does not change 
the structure of the pistol. Since the 
Game Law prohibits the use of any auto- 
matic firearm for hunting game, an auto- 
matic pistol, regardless of how it is 
plugged, is considered illegal. 

Q. Can porcupines throw their quills? 

A. No. The quills are attached loosely to the 
skin and are readily pulled out on the 
slightest contact. 


Q. What bird makes the longest non-stop 
migration flight? 

A. The Golden Plover, traveling from North- 
ern Canada to South America, is con- 
sidered the ace non-stop migrator. 

Q.Do deer change color? 

A. The hair does not change color but is 
shed. About September the animals as- 
sume the gray coat of winter and about 
late April or May they change to red. 

Q. Will the Game Commission be able to 
buy rabbits from other states now that 
Kansas and Missouri have prohibited the 
sale of the animals? 

A. Not in any quantity. 

Q. Is it illegal to shoot at game from a tree? 

A. Not at present. However, the new game 
code, if approved, will outlaw this prac- 
tice. 

©. What is the average size of a year-old 
bear? 

A. Young bears vary so widely in size that 
it is impossible to give the average weight 
and height of a one-year-old bear. Most 
hunters judge a year-old bear as one be- 
ing knee high, but that method is not al- 
ways an acceptable one. 

Q. How many litters of young will a cot- 
tontail rabbit produce in a year? 

A. Cottontails, under favorable conditions, 
may have as many as four litters a year. 

©. Has the weather so far this winter had 
any bad effect on game? 

A. No. The mild winter we are experiencing 
is one of the best we have had for game 
in many years. Game protectors report 
all species of game coming through in 
fine shape. 

Q. Will there be any more competitive ex- 
aminations for the Game Commission 
Training School—about when? 

A. Competitive examinations for applicants 
to the Game Commission Training School 
are expected to be held sometime before 
June 1, but the date has not been decided. 

Q. Does 
minks? 


A. No. 


Pennsylvania pay a bounty on 
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secure a permit for an additional six months without 
charge (Sec. 701); 

Persons taking raccoons legally during the season 
may retain them indefinitely after the season by re- 
porting to the Commission and securing permit with- 
out charge (Sec. 701); 

The present ambiguity with reference to legal hunt- 
ing hours has been clarified by fixing the shooting day 
from 7:00 o’clock in the morning to 5:00 o’clock in 
the evening (Sec. 702); 

Magazine shotguns will be restricted to three shells 
for small game hunting and snares will be prohibited 
(Sec. 703); 

Traps and deadfalls may not be set closer than five 
feet to any den or hole to stop the destruction of 
many thousands of rabbits and game birds (Sec. 703): 

The use of turkey calls will be permitted (Sec. 704); 

The present provision allowing any person to kill 
a dog which happens to chase a deer for a half mile 
will be modified to allow the killing of such dogs 
only when in such close pursuit as to endanger the 
life of the animal (Sec. 704); 

Modifying and clarifying the present regulations for 
parties hunting big game to require a roster only 
when five or more hunt together instead of three as 
at present (Sec. 707); 

Requiring the tagging of big game within one hour 
instead of six hours as at present (Sec. 708); 

Prohibiting any salaried employe of the Common 
wealth whose duty it is to enforce the game laws to 
act as a paid guide for hunters (Sec. 709); 

Allowing persons who kill game by mistake to de 
posit only half the fine instead of the full fine as at 
present (Sec. 710); allowing persons to remove mount 
ed specimens from the State as part of their personal 
effects without a permit, and allowing non-resident 
license hunters to take out of the State during the 
season the legal bag for th days instead of two 
days as at present (Sec. 715 

Legalizing the sale of tails and feet of deer and 
setting up regulations governing the sale of imported 
game for food purposes (Sec. 716); and 

Legalizing the sale of raccoons legally caught for 
stocking or propagating purposes, now prohibited 
(Sec. 716). 


ree 
); 






Article VIII. Property Damage and Safety Regula 
tions—This is a new article in the Game Code which 
includes present laws with reference to safety and 


property damage, also provides certain new provisions 
which are widely demanded by sportsmen 

Among the major changes is a provision prohibit 
ing the use of firearms when intoxicated or under the 
influence of 1 


intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs 
(Sec. 805); 
Prohibiting the carrying of loaded shotguns or rifle 
in automobiles to reduce accidents (Sec. 806); 
Prohibiting shooting of game while it is on a public 


highway, or knowingly shooting across public highways 
when the line of such fire might endanger the use1 
thereof (Sec. 807); 

Prohibiting shooting from trees, 
i safety measure (Sec. 808); 


Prohibiting more than five to hunt together for small 
1 


pole Ss or towers 





vame to improve the relations between landowners 
nd sportsmen and to reduce accidents (Sec. 810); 

Clarifying the present law with reference to pro 
miscuous shooting during the big game season (Sec 

} ): 

Requiring reports of shooting accidents (S 830): 

Imposing penalties upon those who inflict injury 
to others by gun fire, then flee and fail to rend 

stance (Sec. 835). 

{rticle IX. State Game nds, Refu 
f his artic ith reference to State Game I 

1 Refuges has been materially revised 

Among the major changes are authorization for th 
Commission to acquire outstanding timber neral 
il, gas or other rights and to exchange tim! which 
hould e cut improve wildlife conditior (Sec 

) 

Clarifying tl law with reference to titl 
tions (Sec { ) 

In is h la il if irch r ot game 
land » $ I uC instead of $1 yrizing 
tl Commission to acq outstat mit 
eral, l S hts y ynable 
price (Se 3); 

S] fically authorizing the Commission to spost 
of sand, clay and other I valuable minerals, with 
eC thorization for rights of way, pif line 

etc. (Sec. 906); 

Includ th tl esent policy of the Com 
mission witli T terence to ¢ mps o1 State (,atr ] n 
{ Sec. , 

Specifically authorizing the Commission to set uj 
state game propagation areas and special preserves 
addition to the present refuges (Sec. 924); 

Stipulating the conditions under which state game 
propagation areas may be established (Sec. 930); 

Stipulating the conditions under which dog training 
preserves may be established (Sec. 935); and 


Authorizing the Commission where 


necessary to ada 
} 


to its present protective measures for re fuges y pro 
hibiting fishing in certain waters (Sec. 942) 
Article X. Unnaturalized Foreign-Born Residents 


revamped further 
] 


proposed 


This article has been only slightly 
to clarify it. No material changes ar 
Article XI. Bounties 
to regulate bounties (Sec 
Specifying the manner in 


Giving the Commission power 
1101); 


which notice of any 


APRIL 


NEW LITERATURE 


Conservation—A brief digest of articles 
dealing with the conservation of fish, forests, 
and game commission forests. Published by 
the American Forest Association, 919 Seven. 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C, 


Fire Arms Legislature—The National Rifle 
Association, Barr Building, Washington, D, 
C., has published a splendid little bulletin for 
those interested in a saner attitude towards 
this important firearms legislature. 


Rabbit Breeding—How much heavier both 
at birth and at weaning time are rabbits 
from smaller litters than those from larger 
litters? How many young can a doe raise 
most profitably to weaning age? When dur- 
ing the suckling period are the most rapid 
gains made? And when will the doe lose 
weight, and how much? A progressive rab- 
bit breeder is naturally interested in such 
questions and can find their answers and 
other related information that will assist him 
in developing his business in leaflet BS-65 
of Biological Survey. To supply such data 
is a function of the United States Rabbit 
Experiment Station at Fontana, Calif. 

Bird Bulletins—Ten mimeographed leaflets 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Biologicai 
Survey list the fruits attractive to birds and 
the growing seasons of these fruits. Copies 
may be obtained free by writing Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

A Story of the Sinnamahone—By George 
William Huntley, Jr. A fascinating collection 
of tales from the Sinnamahone lumbering 
days—1865 to 1885—simply written and 
thoroughly human. The humor and home 
spun philosophy of the raftsmen and lumber- 


men of that famous lumbering section in 
Pennsylvania make this book one worth 
reading. Published by The Williamsport 


Printing Co. Price $3.50. 

Training the Otter—A very unusual article 
on training the otter how to retrieve appears 
in the February issue of Coronet, published 
by David A. Smart, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Emil 
Liers, who owns a mink farm in the Missis- 
sippi River bottom lands, is the natural-born 
naturalist who succeeded in teaching his pet 
otter, ‘“Marinuka,” this astonishing trick. 

Some Suggestions for Bird Feeders—A 
new leaflet, BS-76, issued by the Biological 
Survey, covers data on time to begin, equip- 
ment needed, where and when to go, field 
identifications, note keeping, and significance 
of bird study. 





bounties shall be made known to the 
1102); 
Clarifying the requirements in order to collect boun 
(Sec. 1103); and 
Clarifying the penal provisions 
the unlawful collection of bounties 
Article XII. Enforcement of Act-—Procedure—Pen- 
lties—-This article has been generally revised in ac 
ordance with the foregoing changes. The Commission 
will be given power to deliver game illegally killed 
to charitable agencies other than hospitals, to return 
enalties erroneously collected within twelve month 
nstead of six months at present, to confiscate illega 
and ‘to destroy all unsafe firearms confiscated 
Article XIII. Deer Proof Fences—Damage by Bears 
Chis article simply takes into the Code the present 
separate acts on this subject and provides a penalty 
for persons who make false claims for bear damage. 
Article XIV’. Game Fund—This article has been 
revamped to set forth more clearly the purposes for 
which the game fund may be 
Article XV. Acts of Assembly Repealed—Seven 
present acts now included in the revised draft of the 
Game Code are repealed entirely. It is proposed to 
have the new Code become effective immediately upon 
final enactment 


hanges in 


tblic (Sec. 


with reference to 
(Sec. 1105). 


levices, 


used. 
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